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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued fre p. 442.) 

We proceed to speak of the grammatical pub- 
lications, of which the re 18 an interesting collec- 
tion. Some of the following are books. 
Of Aphthonii Il poy by ropata there are several 
editions, among them the princeps in the Rhetores 
Greci, Aldus, 1508. This hook, which is a 
collection of elementary exercises, was the regular 
composition book for boys before they went to the 
schools of the rhetoricians, at the time of its pub- 
lication, 315 ap, and again was the 
commonest text-book on the revival of letters, 
There is also an anonymous commentary on it, 
Aldus, 1509, folio. Phrynichus (an Arabian who 
settled in Bithynia), Epitome Lictionum Atti- 
carum, 1601, isa handsome qu rte that belonged to 
De Thou, Thomas Magister ~ent+ ntiarum, Paris, 
1532, has other grammarians bound with him 
in the same volume. Chr Erotemata, 
Junta, 1540, was one of the first books of 
this class that circulated in Itsly on the revival 
of letters. Of Theodorus Giza, whose Greek 
grammar long enjoyed a high reputation, and 
was the principal basis of the Eton Greek 
grammar, there are three editions, the princeps, 
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Venice, 1495, and two Florentines, 1515, 1526. 
Of these the first is a very handsome Aldine folio, 
comprising, besides Gaza, the works of Apollonius 
and his son Herodian, whom Priscian considered 
the greatest of grammarians, and to whom he 
acknowledges his obligations. Moschopulus, De 
Exam. Orat., R. Stephen, 1545, a fine volume, 
may also be mentioned. The third Aldine 
edition of Constantini Lascaris Grammatica, 
Venice, 1512, is a very choice quarto with large 
margin. The date and place of its composition 
(Messena in Sicily, 1470) occurs in the work. 
Bound up in it, though not continuously, is the 
first edition of the IIivaé of the Theban Cebes, a 
short work that was once extremely popular, and 
generally printed with the Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus (there are three specimens, 16mo., in this 
library). This book illustrates the arrangement 
invented by Aldus, by which the same edition 
might be bound either with the Greek and Latin 
versions confronted together (as here is the case 
with both the grammar and the Cebetis Tabula) 
or severally in distinct volumes, A Greek gram- 
mar of note by Vergara, a Spaniard (Paris, 1557, 
W. Morel), is a scarce book. 

Coming to Latin grammarians, we select the 
following as the most noteworthy :—Priscian, 
Venice, Girard, 1476, the princeps, an extremely 
handsome large quarto with coloured initials 
and broad margin, the gift of Reynolds ; also the 
Aldine, 1527; the valuable collection by Pat 
schius, Grammatice Latine Auctores Antiqui, 
1605, and another collection, including Varro, by 
Gothofred, 1622 ; Terentianus Maurus, De Litte 
Syllabis Pedibus et Metris (two copies); an im 
pression by Simon de Colines, 1531, and another 
with Victorinus, 1584. This last volume came from 
the collection given by Bishop Huet to the Jesuits 
at Paris, as the book-plate with his coat of arms in 
the beginning shows. Of grammarians after the 
tenaissance we may mention, among foreigners, 
Laurentius Valla (more than one edition; with one 
is bound up the Lingue Latinw Exercitatio of 
Ludovicus Vives), and the grammatical works of 
Ramus, Sylburgius, the Jesuit Sanctius, Clenardus, 
Scioppius, Gerard Vossius, and Viger, There is a 
grammar by Joannes Sulpitius Verulanus, edited 
by Ascensius, with an introductory note from 
him commending it to the schoolmaster at Arras, 
dated 1510. Its chief interest consists in its 
having been printed in very neat Gothic type by 
Wynkyn de Worde, having his common tripartite 
device at the beginning and end. Of our own con- 
tributors to this subject, we have Lily’s De Octo 
Orationis Partium Constructione, 1540, Thomas 
Berthelet, a very rare small quarto. Cox’s letter 
to Thomas Cromwell is in the beginning, and at 
the end are the letters of Colet to Lily, and of Eras- 
mus, “ candidis lectoribus.” Linacre’s De Emend. 
Struct. Lat. Serm. and the Rudimenta translated 
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into Latin by George Buchanan, R. Steph., 1550, 
is the chief remaining work, but we may add a 
grammar printed by Wolf, 1557; a Short Intro- 
duction, &e., London, 1607, an impression by J. 
Norton (Sir H. Savile’s printer), with an emble- 
matical title-page ; Shorter Examples to Lily, for 
the useof Eton, London, 1700,and Ruddiman, Edin., 
1725. There is a great wealth of old lexicons and 
cognate works, such as are found in every good 
library. We indicate a few of the rarer ones: the 
princeps of the three following folios,—Julius 
Pollux, Onomasticon, Aldus, 1502; Thesaurus 
Cornucopie et Hortus Adonidis, Aldus, 1496 ; and 
Photius, Myriobiblon, 1601, the book which Mac- 
aulay* read “with much zest” in the Atheneum. 
Phavorinus (1523), Suidas (Ald, 1514), and 
Hesychius (Asulani, 1527),—are richly bound in 
russia, and are all extremely handsome folios. 

The best Latinity of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries rests on these shelves. I 
select six writers instead of Muretus, George 
Buchanan, Sadolet, and the other better-known 
Latinists of the time of Leo X. Philelphus (1398- 
1481), who learnt Greek of Chrysoloras and 
married his daughter, and who was professor of 
eloquence at Padua and quarrelled with Poggio, 
among his other compositions wrote many letters 
to Italians of note, of which we have a copy, Basle, 
1500. The last letter is dated 1461. Longolius 
(Longueil), a native of Malines, was the only true 
Ciceronian of his time who was not a native of 
Italy. His Orationes et Epistole, Paris, 1530, 
printed by Badius Ascensius, with pretty initials, 
and Basle, 1558, were in repute even among Italian 
scholars. The De Glorid of Osorius, Flor., 1552, 
was sometimes fancied to be the lost work of 
Cicero with that title, and he was himself called 
the Cicero of Portugal, where he was bishop. 
We may mention from its connexion with Eton 
Reliquie W ottoniane (1685), lives, letters, poems, 
and characters; and two very learned ladies, 
Olympia Fulvia Morata and Anna Maria de 
Schurman, The works of the former, who was a 
native of Ferrara, including orations, dialogues, 
letters, and translations of some Psalms into Greek 
hexameters and sapphics, were collected by Celius 
and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth (Basle, 1580). 
The latter, 2 German, corresponded with Saumaise, 
Vossius, and other great scholars of her time who 
recognized her learning. Her Opuscula Hebrea, 
Greca, Latina, Gallica, Lugd., 1648, comprise 
epistles, poems, and essays. It may be doubted 
whether many of the candidates for classical 
honours from Newnham or Girton will easily rival 
this now disregarded pair. 

It may be said in general that the vast erudition 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century and of 
the early part of the seventeenth is copiously re- 





* Trevelyan’s Life, vol. ii. p. 385. 





presented. To prove this at further length would 
be to transcribe the titles of the chief works of 
Budeus, Grotius, Barthius, Turnebus, Muretus, 
Sam. Petit, Scheffer, and Camerarius, of the 
Gronovii, the Vossii, the Spanheims, the Heinsii, 
and both the Scaligers (though of the last two 
rather more might be looked for) ; and at a later 
date of Fabricius, Usher, Bentley, and the rest of 
their learned brethren. Even in our own age of 
Primers some may still be glad to know that they 
can refer to these now half-forgotten authors, on 
whose foundations the bulk of our later, more 
portable, and sometimes more precise knowledge 
must, after all, be built. We might, perhaps, have 
expected to find here rather more of those groups 
of reputed conversation and table-talk of the 
learned which went by the name of the Ana; but 
the only specimens of this branch of literature 
appear to be the Parrhasiana of Le Clere (under 
the feigned name of Theodorus Parrhasi), the 
Huetiana, the Menagiana, and the Mélanges de 
Littérature, par Vignuel-Marville. 
Francis St. Jonn THACKERAY. 
(To be continued.) 





LORD BYRON AT MISSOLONGHI. 

The following notes are taken from conversations 
held with Pietro Capsali (in whose house Byron 
lived and died) by my friend Mr. Colnaghi, erst 
Vice-Consul at Missolonghi, now H.B.M. Consul 
at Florence. I have ventured to append some 
explanatory and corrective notes of my own, for 
which I am prepared to accept the responsibility. 
Pietro Capsali—though not mentioned by previous 
chroniclers, so far as my memory serves me—was 
chief of the mines during both sieges of Misso- 
longhi, and is, I believe, still living. 

“The Suliote soldiers in the town were always quar- 
relling with the townspeople. Murders were of frequent 
occurrence. This state of things—a veritable reign of 
terror—became unbearable, and Byron was petitioned 
by the inhabitants to pay off and disband the Suliotes. 
For this purpose 3,000 dollars were required,* and Byron 
at first declined to disburse that sum. One evening,t 
while the poet was shooting, in company with Capsali, 
at a bottle poised on a reed in the water, his favourite 
pastime, a street row was reported. Byron ordered out 
some of his guard to quell the disturbance. Turning to 
Capsali, he said, ‘“ Questi maledetti Sulioti” are the cause 
of great trouble.’ Capsali replied, ‘If your excellency 
would lend us the money to pay them, we would give a 
bond to repay it. We are most anxious to get rid of 
them, but, alas! we have no money.’ After some further 
conversation Byron agreed to lend the money; and next 
morning the amount of their arrears of pay was ready, 
duly bound up in a couple of strong canvas bags. But the 
poet, with his usual caution about money, previous to 
handing the specie over, asked, ‘ Who ought to pay this, 
| the town or the Government?’ Mavrocordato, being 








| ™ Dr. Millingen, in his Memoirs on Greece, fixes t 
| amount at 2,000 dollars. 
| + About the middle of January, 1824. 
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present, replied, ‘ The Government.’ ‘Then,’ said Byron, } 
*why make the town give areceipt? Make out a bond as | 
from the Government, and make it payable, in case of my | 
death, to my servant Luca Calandrizano.’* ‘Why so?’ in- 
quired Mavrocordato. ‘ Your excellency is not ill.’ Byron | 
only answered sadly, ‘ This is a triste day for me; it is | 
my birthday, To-day I enter on my thirty-seventh year, | 
and it has been prophesied that I shall die at that age.’ | 
‘Surely,’ replied Mavrocordato, * your excellency does 
not believe in such superstition!’ ‘What is that to | 
you?’ retorted Byron, sharply. ‘Make out the bond as | 
i wish.’ ‘The order was of course obeyed.+ 

“ Byron’s perseverance was, even in trifles, remark- 
able. At Capsali’s house there was a yard, in which 
stood posts at several feet apart. One day the poet placed 
an egg on one post and a bottle on another beyond it. 
He vowed to break both egg and bottle at one shot, 
Having placed himself at a distance of ten paces from 
the egg, he practised for two days without success. On 
the third day his object was achieved, and the poet was 
in high spirits at his triumph. Capsali was accustomed 
to address Byron in Italian, to which the latter always 
replied in Greek, of which language he knew but little. 
By this means they corrected each other, for Capsali’s 
Italian was excessively weak, while Byron was a perfect 
master of that language. 

“The cause of Byron’s death was fever caught by 
getting wet while out riding. Easter in 1824 fell early, 
and the weather was wretched, cold, and raw. One day 
about Easter Byron sent his horses on, outside the town 
gates, and went on to the lagoon in a monoxylon with 
Mavrocordato.§ ‘They were caught in a squall and got 
wet while in the boat. In vain Mavrocordato begged 
Byron to return and change his clothes; the poet per- 
sisted in taking his ride. On his return he complained 
of cold, and laid himself on a couch wrapped in blankets. 
His doctor|| bled him a little,{, and wished to repeat the 
operation, but Byron refused it. The doctors—there 
were three or four**—then said that there was no hope. 
In consultation they declared that Lord Byron ought to 
have been bled,++ but as he refused the doctors said that 
now all the blood had gone to his head, and that recovery 
was impossible, They administered tonics, which were 
of no use. He was ill seven or eight days.{{ Almost his 
last words were, ‘Oh, Greece! Oh, my daughter!’ 


* This bond was actually bequeathed by Byron to the 
suid Luca for the benefit of his poor mother, whom 
Byron bad known in great distress while on a recent 
visit to Ithaca. 

+ Luca Cualandrizano was a Moriote, 
honourable. He fell at the siege of Athens. 

t April 9. 

§ This isanerror. It was with PietroGamba. They 
started from the house on horseback, and were caught 
in a squall while riding in the country. On their return 
to the city gate Byron resolved, much against Gamba’s 


brave and 


wish, to send the horses home and return by boat. He | 
was drenched to the skin, and wanted to prove his | 


hardihood :—* I should make a pretty soldier indeed if 
I were to care for such a trifle,” 

|| Dr. Bruno. 
, “ He was not bled until the 16th, namely, six days 
ater. 


|} room adjoining that in which the poet died. 





** Dr. Millingen, Dr. Bruno, Dr. Luca Vaga, and Dr. 
Freiber. 

+t Capsali does not appear to know that Byron was 
bled on that occasion. ‘lwenty ounces of blood were 
drawn from him, and the operation was twice afterwards 
repeated. 

tt He was actually ill ten days from 8 P.M, on the 
9th to 6 p.m. on the 19th. 


Just at the last his physicians proposed to try some 
other remedies, but Byron only remarked: ‘It is of no 
use. I am going ona better road,’ Capsali was in the 
All the 
inhabitants of Missolonghi were deeply affected at 
Byron’s death, The town petitioned for his lungs and 
larynx, which were duly deposited in an urn expreasly 
prepared by the poet for that purpose.* The urn was 
borne in the funeral procession by Capsali himself, and 
was interred within the holy precincts of St. Spiridion,+ 
according to the rites of the Greek Church, In the 
words of Capsali, ‘We wished to have his lungs and 
larynx because he had used his breath and voice for 
Greece, After Lord Byron's death his effects were 
sealed up, and a committee was appointed to collect and 
preserve his papers. This was done at the suggestion 
of Tita, his Venetian gondolier and most faithful atten- 
dant.t The committee comprised 8. Tricoupi,§ Prince 
Mavrocordato, and an elder brother of Capsali. Byron's 
journal was found, containing the prophetic conviction 
that he would die in his thirty-seventh year, the said 
entry having been made on the poet’s last birthday.”’|| 

So much for Capsali’s narrative, which runs 
fairly ‘‘on all fours” with those of Gamba, Mil- 
lingen, Parry, and Moore. I notice a discrepancy 
as to the names of the physicians, which are 
variously spelt in various narratives. For example, 
Gamba calls them Luca Vaya and Dr. Treiber ; 
Capsali, Millingen, and others call them Vaga 
and Freiber; but this may be only a type- 
graphical phenomenon, far more harmless than 
usual. In any case they were a muddling set, 
however named, and I always feel with Parry that 
they were only fit “to stand at the corners of 
alleys to distribute Dr. Eady’s handbills.” Mil- 
lingen died in Turkey about three years ago, after 
distinguishing himself during the early part of the 
Russo-Turkish war by assisting the party deputed 
by Lady Layard to alleviate ‘the terrible suffer- 
ings of Turkish refugees.” 

In my next paper I propose to furnish an account 
of the manner in which Palm Sunday is observed 
at Missolonghi. Ricuarp Epocumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


* Cum grano salis. 

+ On the capitulation of Missolonghi in 1526 this 
church was burnt down by the Turks. 

{ Giovanni Battista Falcieri died in England January, 
1875. I do not wish to take from Tita the merit of 
this suggestion, but am compelled to give due credit to 
that grand old man Edward Trelawny, who was most 
prompt and energetic on that occasion. 

§ Afterwards Greek Minister at the Court of St. 
James's. 

I can answer for no such entry. Capsali probably 
refers to those touching verses, composed on his thirty- 
seventh birthday, which he handed to Col. Leicester 
Stanhope with so much natural pride: “ This is my 
birthday, and I ave just finished something which, I 
think, is better than what I usually write.” If his 
journal contained anything more definite on the subjecte 


| of prophecy, his biographers have omitted to mention it 
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BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS.* 
VII. BOOKS SUPPRESSED AND CONDEMNED. 

Copies taken from the Records of the Court of King’s 
Bench, or Office Books of the Secretaries of State, of 
Warrants issued by Secretaries of State for seizing 
Authors, Printers, and Publishers of Libels from the 
Restoration, and of Commitments by Secretaries, X&c. 
4to., London, 1763. 

Catalogus Librorum a Commissione Aulica Prohibito- 
rum. Small 8vo., Vindobonz, 1765. 

Peignot (G.).—Dictionnaire Critique, Littéraire, et 
Bibliographique des Livres condamnés au feu, sup- 
primés, et censurés, &c. 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1806. 

Gibbings, Richard.—An Exact Reprint of the Roman 
Index Expurgatorius, the only Vatican Index of this 
kind ever Printed. With a Preface. 8vo., Dublin, 1837. 

Mendham (Rev. J.).—An Index of Prohibited Books 
by command of the present Pope Gregory XVI. in 1835, 
12mo, 1840. 

Catalogue des Ecrits, Gravures, et Dessins condamnés 
depuis 1514 jusqu’au 1* Janvier, 1850, suivi de la Liste 
des Individus condamnés pour Délits de Presse. Small 
Svo., Paris, 1850. 

Hart (W. H.).—Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus ; or, 
Descriptive Catalogue of the principal Books printed or 
published in England which have been suppressed. 
Svo. (Parts i. to v., to be continued), 1872-8. 


VIII. STUARTS AND PSEUDO-STUARTS. 

The Stuart Papers, printed from the Originals in the 
Possession of Her Majesty the Queen. Vol. I. Corre- 
spondence: Atterbury’s Letters to Chevalier de St. 
George. 8vo., 1847. 

The Descendants of the Stuarts: an Unchronicled 
Page in England's History. By William Townend, 8vo., 
1858. Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo., 1858. 

Ewald (A, C.).—Life and Times of Prince Charles 
Stuart, Count of Albany, commonly called the Young 
Pretender. 2 vols. 8vo., 1875. 

Lord Mahon.—The Decline of the last Stuarts: Ex- 
tracts from the Despatches of British Envoys to the 
Secretary of State (edited for the Roxburghe Club). 
4to., London, 1843. 

The Bridal of Cailchairn, and other Poems. By John 
Hay Allen, Esq. 8vo., London, 1822. 

Vestiarium Scoticum, from the Manuscript formerly 
in the Library of the Scots College at Douay, with an 
Introduction and Notes, By John Sobieski Stuart. 
Folio, Edinburgh, 1842. 

Tales of the Century ; or, Sketches of the Romance of 
History between the Years 1746 and 1846. By John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. Post Svo., Edin- 
burgh, 1847. 

Lays of the Deer Forest, with Sketches of Olden and 
Modern Deer-Hunting: Traits of Natural History in the 
Forest : Traditions of the Clans: Miscellaneous Notes. 
By John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, 2 vols. 
post Svo., Edinburgh and London, 1848, 

The Quarterly Review, No. clxi., June, 1847 (vol. lxxxi., 
pp. 57 to 85), containing an elaborate article, not only on 
the Vest:artum (as to which the reviewer agrees with Sir 
Walter Scott in believing “this pretended manuscript 
of the sixteenth century to be an absolute fabrication, 
and of no authority whatever’’) but also a very minute 
exposure of the attempts of Messrs. John Hay Allen 
and Charles Stuart Allen, who eventually assumed 


* [No. I. Fairy Mythology, No. II. Caricatures, 5" S, 
vi, 81; No. III. The Year, 5 S., vii. 182; No, IV. Ger- 
man — Mythology, No. V. Courta of Love, 


the name of John Sobieski Stuart and Charles Edward 
Stuart, to be the representatives of the Stuarts. 

A Reply to the Quarterly Review upon the Vestiarium 
Scoticum. Post 8vo., London and Edinburgh, 1848. 


IX. THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
Cartari (Carlo),—La Rosa d'Oro Pontificia, 4to., Rome, 
581. 
Baldassarri (P, Antonio).—La Rosa d’Oro che si bene- 
dice nella Quarta Domenica di Quaresima dal Sommo 
Pontefice. 12mo., Venice, mpccrx. ; 
Young (Sir Charles), Garter—Ornaments and Gifts 
consecrated by the Roman Pontiffs: the Golden Rose, 
the Cap and Swords presented to Sovereigns of England 
and Scotland, Large 8vo., 1860 (privately printed). 
Bis. Cur. 


LONDON PUBLISHERS, 1623-1834. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 

Cadell, Thomas, Strand.—Born in Wine Street, Bristol, 
Oct. 27, 1742, and served his apprenticeship with An- 
drew Millar, whom he succeeded in 1767. Died at his 
house in Bloomsbury Place, 1802, in his sixtieth year. 
Curwen’s Booksellers ; Gent. Magq., Dec., 1802, p. 1173. 

Cademan, William, Pope’s Head, in the New Ex- 
change (1682). 

Calvert, Giles, Black Spread Eagle, west end of St. 
Paul’s (1647). 

Caslon, Thomas, 4, Ludgate Street, opposite Stationers’ 
Hall.—Was the second son of William Caslon, letter- 
founder, and was Master of the Stationers’ Company in 
1782. Died March 29, 1783. 

Chiswell, Richard, Rose and Crown, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.—Born in the parish of St. Botolph, Jan. 4, 1639. 
Died May 3, 1711, aged seventy-two, and was buried in 
the south aisle of St. Botolph’s Church. 

Churchill, Awnsham and Joan, Black Swan, Pater- 
noster Row (1705). 

Clarke, J. and W. T., Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
(1824). 

Clarke, W., New Bond Street (1827). 

Clements, Henry, Half Moon, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
—Succeeded Thomas Bennet at the Half Moon in 1706, 
and died Aug. 23, 1719. 

Cripps, Henry and Lodovick Lloyd, Pope's Head Alley, 
near Lumber Street (1653). 

Crofts, William, 59, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn (1828). 

Crooke, John, Duck Lane (1668). 

Crooke, William, The Green Dragon, without Temple 
Bar (1686).—The business was afterwards carried on, in 
1695, by Eliza Crooke. 

Crouch, Samuel, corner of Pope’s Head Alley, against 
the Royal Exchange (1706). 

Davies, Thomas, Russell Street, Covent Garden.— Born 
1710. Died May 5, 1785, aged seventy-five. Gent. Mag., 
May, 1785, p. 404; Allibone’s Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors. 

Davis, Lockyer, Holborn, opposite Gray’s Inn.—Born 
in 1728, succeeded to the business of his uncle, Charles 
Davis, and died April 23, 1791, aged seventy-three. 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd., vol. vi. p. 436. 

Debrett, John, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington House 
(1792).—Successor to John Almon, and founder of 
Debrett’s Peerage. Died Nov. 15, 1822. 

Deighton, J., 325, Holborn, opposite Gray's Inn (1793). 
Dickinson, W., 24, Old Bond Street (1791). 

Dilly, Edward and Charles, Poultry.—Edward was 
born at Southhill, Bedford, July 25, 1732; died May 11, 
1779, aged forty-seven. Charles was born at Southhill, 
May 22, 1739. After the death of his brother, in 1779, 
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he carried on the business, and died at Ramsgate, May 4, 
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1807, aged sixty-eight. He was buried in the cemetery | 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square; was succeeded 
in the business by J. Mawman. 


Dunton, John, Black Raven, corner of Prince's Street. | 





—Son of the Rev. John Dunton, Rector of Graffham, 
Huntingdon, and Lydia, daughter of Daniel Carter, of 
Chesham. Born May 14, 1659, and served his appren- | 
ticeship with Thomas Parkhurst, London. Died 1733, | 
aged seventy-four. Life and Errors of J. Dunton, ed, 
by J. B. Nichols, 2 vols. 

Edwards, R., 142, New Bond Street (1793). 

Elmsley, Peter, Strand, opposite Southampton Street. 
—Successor to Paul Vaillant (whom see), and afterwards 
resigned the business to David Bremner, his shopman. 
Died at Brighthelmstone (now Brighton), May 3, 1802, in 
his sixty-seventh year. Nichols’s Lit. Anecd., vol. vi. 

. 440. 

Gillyflower, Matthew, Westminster Hall (1698). 

Goodwin, Timothy, Fleet Street. —Died in 1720. 

Gosling, Francis, Crown and Mitre, Fleet Street. 

Gosling, Robert, Middle Temple Gate, Fleet Street.— 
Died Jan 4, 1794, at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
His daughter was married, June 26, 1794, to Henry 
Gregg, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

Grantham, William, The Black Bear, Westminster 
Hall (1668), 

— R., The Dunciad, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(1749). 

Harper, Charles, The Flower-de-luce, against St. Paul's 
Churchyard (1683). 

Hawes, William, The Bible and Rose, Ludgate Street 


(1705). 
Herrington, Henry, The Anchor, New Exchange 
(1670). 


Holdsworth & Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard (1830). 

Hooper, Samuel, 212, High Holborn.—He first had a 
shop in the Strand, afterwards in Ludgate and High 
Holborn. Died Feb. 20, 1793. 

Horne, Robert, south entrance of the Royal Ex- 
change (1685).—Succeeded by Thomas Horne in 1686. 

Husbands, Edward, Middle Temple [Gate ¢] (1643). 

W. G. B. Pace. 
91, Porter Street, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 

Mr. Pace will find in “N. & Q.,” 5" 5S. xi. 282, 
a long note, by the late Mr. TownsHenD Mayer, 
upon one of the above (Bentley). R. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Cor1oLanus,” I, 1x. 46 (6 §. iii. 344, 425).— 
Your correspondent C. M. I. seems somewhat 
hard to please. He admits, I presume, that the 
folios have overture, and that any substituted word 
can only be a guess. I met the objection that the 
word was not used to denote “ introduction ” or 
“opening” in Shakspeare’s time by showing that 
it was so used. Was this “ irrelevant ” ? 

In order to justify the retaining of “him,” Ishowed 
that the pronouns were not used in Shakspeare’s 
time with our modern strictness of division, bring- 
ing forward, for the sake of brevity, only one in- 
stance. But many more might be quoted. “ He,” 
says Mr. Halliwell, “is frequently used for it in all 
cases.” To take another example from our Autho- 
rized Version, “ And he spake to his sons, saying, 
Saddle me the ass. And they saddled him” (1 K. 





xiii. 27), t.e. the ass, not the prophet. Compare 
this with modern usage. I take the first instance 
that comes to hand; “Thou tookest the mule 
and gavest it to the Jew” (Lane’s Arab. Nights). 
We may, however, not unreasonably assume that 
Shakspeare, by poetical licence, personified Steel, 
and compare the passage with a verse from Syr 
Peny:— 
“With Peny men may women tyll (deceive) 
* * * * 


Ageyn him they will not chide 
Ffor he may gar them trayle side 
In burnet and in grene.” 
In the first folio the passage is printed thus :— 
“ When Steele grows soft as the Parasite’s Silke, 
Let him be made an Ouerture for th’ Warres ” ; 
and though many nouns in this edition are printed 
with capitals, yet, as many are not so printed, the 
form of the word permits the supposition that 
Steel is here personified. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO Pore.—In The Grove, 
a miscellany of the usual type, published for W. 
Mears in 1721, occur on pp. 281-2 the following 

** Verses Sent to Mrs. T. B. with his Works. 

By an Author, 

This Book, which like its Author, You 
By the bare Outside only knew, 
(Whatever was in either Good 
Not look’d in, or, not understood) 
Comes, as the Writer did too long, 
To be about you, right or wrong ; 
Neglected on your Chair to lie, 
Nor raise a Thought, nor draw an Eye ; 
In peevish Fits to have you say, 
See there! you "ve alwa ys in my Way ! 
Or if your Slave you think to bless, 
I like this Colour, 1 profess ! 
That Red is charming all will hold, 
1 ever lov'd it—next to Gold. 
Can Book or Man more Praise obtain ! 
What more could G-ge or S—te gain? 
Sillier than G-/d-x cou'dst thou be, 
Nay did all /-c-b breath in thee 
She keeps thee, Book! I'll lay my Head, 
What? throw away a Fool in Red: 
No, trust the Sex’s sacred Rule ; 
The gaudy Dress will save the Fool.” 

There is no clue whatever in the volume to the 
author’s name, but I venture to suggest that they 
were addressed by Alexander Pope to Theresa 
Blount, and that the “ Works” refer to the folio of 
1717. They are evidently juvenile verses, and as 
Pope in later years was not on the familiar terms 
of his first intimacy with Theresa, there is a very 
good reason for his not acknowledging them sub- 
sequently. They express also very fairly Pope’s 
known opinion of the female sex, and, so far, tally 
with the later Essay on the Characters of Women; 
while the reference in a slight occasional poem to 
Gildon and Jacob is much more like Pope than 
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any other contemporary. The names G-ge and 
S—te must, from the metre, be respectively names 
of one and two syllables. Among Pope’s friends 
we find the names Gage and Southcotte, fulfilling 
the exact requirements. 

The verses allude to an edition of an author's 
works bound in red, and in the library at Maple- 
durham is preserved The Works of Alexander 
Pope in morocco, inscribed in Pope's hand, 
“Teresa Maria Blount, given by the Author,” 
and at the end of the volume is an inscription :— 
“Sent to the Widow Blount by her affectionate 
sister Maria Teresa Blount” see Carruthers’s 
Life of Pope, second edition, 1857, p. 427). I 
have not seen this copy, but possibly some reader 
of “N. & Q.” can inform us whether the morocco 
be red or not. 

The volume in which this poem appeared con- 
tains a poem by James Moore, and Pope’s name 
appears in the list of subscribers for four copies on 
royal paper. If the verses are Pope’s, they might 
have been given either by him or Moore to the 
editor of The Grove, and the original have been 
retained by Theresa when she sent to the widow 
Blount the volume which they had in the first 
instance accompanied. I should be glad to have 
the cpinion of Pope scholars on the point now 
raised for the first time. Witt. T. Brooke. 

157, Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


Tue Doc Rose.—Though the old monkish lines 
on the “Five Brethren of the Rose” must be 
familiar to many of your readers, I looked in vain 
through the index volumes of ‘‘ N. & (.” for any 
mention of the subject in your pages, when it was 
brought to my memory some time ago; per- 
haps you may now think it worth referring to. 
There is an allusion to it in Sir T. Browne’s Gar- 
den of Cyrus (ed. 1686, p. 37). 

“ Nothing,” he says, “is more admired than the five 
Brethren of the Rose, and the strange disposure of the 
Appendices or Beards, in the valicular leaves thereof, 
which in despair of resolution is tolerably ealved from 
this contrivance, best ordered and suited for the free 
closure of them before explication. For those two, 
which are smooth, and of no Beard, are contrived to lie 
undermost, as without prominent parts, and fit to be 
smoothly covered ; the other two, which are beset with 
Beards on either side, stand outward and uncovered, but 

+» the fifth or half-bearded leaf is covered on the bare side, 
but on the open side stands free, and bearded like the 
other.” 
The lines as usually given are as follows :— 
* Quinque sumus fratres, sub eodem tempore nati: 

Sunt duo barbati, duo sunt sine barba creati, 

Unus barbatus, sed barba dimidiatus,”— 
being, I presume, meant for rude rhyming hexa- 
meters, without much particularity as to quan- 
tities. I have met with no less than four versions 
of them. The first is quoted as a note to Sir 
T. Browne, though it does not appear in my 
edition :— 





“ One summer's day in sultry weather 
Five brethren were born together : 
Two had beards, and two had none, 
And th’ other had but half a one.” 
A second appeared in the periodical Evening 
Hours, vol. i. p. 208 :— 
“ Five brothers, all equal in age 
Two bearded, and equally wise 
Two beardless, and equally sage ; 
One bearded, though one-half in size.” 
A third came to me from a learned Cambridge 
professor : 
* Five brethren of one birth are we, 
All in a little family ; 
Two have beards, and two have none 
And only half a beard has one.” 
A fourth, and, I am bound to say, I think the 
best, was reported to me from the lips of a horti- 
cultural groom by a dear friend, now a prelate in 
a far distant land :— 
“ Of us five brothers, at the same time born, 
Two from our birthdays ever beards have worn ; 
On other two none ever have appeared, 
While the fifth brother wears but half a beard.’ 
C. W. Brycuam. 


“To BEAT INTO THE HEAD.”—In Matthew’s, 
1537, and other editions of Tyndal’s Bible may be 
found the following note to the first epistle of 
Peter, iii. 7 :— 

“ He dwelleth wyth his wyfe according to knowledge, 
that taketh her as a necessarye healper and not as a 
bonde slave. And yf she be not obedient, and healpfull 
unto him endevoureth to Leate the fe God into her 
heade, that thereby she maye be compelled to learne her 
dutie, and to do it.” 


feare of 


None but such as are glad to indulge in sneers 
at the Bible, or who secretly hate the religious 
opinions of the grand men who first gave it to the 
people, could ever imagine that a man is taught to 
take a thick stick and hammer “the fear of God 
into his wife’s head” with it; but there are some 
writers of books who profess to believe this, and 
make very merry over it. Probably the following 
passage from the Paraphrase of Erasmus may be 
sufficient to convince them of what reasonable 
men never doubted—that this “ beating into the 
head ” is only a figure of speech :— 





“Therefore when John preaching the kingdom of 
God to be at hand, had alredy gathered together many 
disciples, did dayly baptise many and was had in greato 
auctoritie emong all men (but in very dede men had an 
ill opinion of Jesu) the sayd John doeth openly beat into 
the heades of the multitude, and eftsones reherseth that 
thyng, whiche divers tymes before he had witnessed of 
hym: And according to Esaies prophecie which did tel 
before hande that he should in wildernes saye with a 
loude voice, make redy the waye of the lorde.”— 
Erasmus, 1548, Jchn, f. 6, verso. 

The expression occurs many times in exactly 
the same sense in the Paraphrase of Erasmus. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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Patm Sacx.—The wine intended under this 
designation has been long discussed. The follow- 


ing, from the London Commercial Record, May | 


13, 1881, may interest some readers of “ N. & Q.”: 


“Wine, wit, and women are the three things that | 


make life gay. 
are no three things that might also make it wise. The 
old Romans had a triad that ran thus— 

* Bulnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra, 

Sed vitam faciunt, balnea, vina, Venus.’ 
Which is to say that baths, wine, and women corrupt 
our mortal bodies, though life would really not be life 
without them. In all agesa high importance has attached 
to wine. We even owe the Volpone of Ben Jonson 
to it, for he says, ‘I wrote most of it after a present 
of ten dozen of Palm sack from my very good Lord 
T—— ; that play I am positive will last to posterity, 
and be acted, when I and envy are friends, with 
applause.’ Well, Volpone is not acted now either with 
or without applause, but philologues ure still discussing 
what may be the meaning of Palm sack. There has 
been a great deal of disputation as to the meaning of 
Sherry sack. Briickman, who discourses earnestly on 
many drinks, suggests that it is a Spanish wine, so called 
because it is carried in large skins or sac/:s—‘ quod in 
utribus seu saccis in Hispania circumvehatur.’ But the 
wine skins are almost exploded in Spain, yet the Secco 
is as much in demand as of yore. Had we ever hada 
wine merchant for a commentator upon our old plays 
instead of your Ritson, Steevens, Reed, and Johnson, he 
would have got at the truth at once perhaps, for is 
there not truth in wine ‘in vino veritas,’ and the wine 
merchant should in this give the commentators the 
sack, if ‘cuique sud arte credendum’ be true,—that a 
man should know his own trade best. There are three 
main divisions for all the white wine produce of Xeres, 
and the most refined of these is of very pale and dry 
character (Secco). This wine is of the Amontillado 
type, and from time immemorial has been technically 
styled, as it is still, Palma: hence the dry Palma or 
Palm sack of our friend the ‘craggy’ Ben,” 
C. A. Warp. 

“A Dovercourt BEETLE.”—In his lately 
published Glossary of Essex, p. 59, Dr. Charnock 
mentions the proverb, “A Dover Court: all 
speakers and no hearers,” and incidentally quotes 
Dr. Mavor’s explanation of Tusser’s “ Douercourt 
beetle,” as “one that makes a great noise.” But 
it was clearly shown by the editors of the English 
Dialect Society’s edition of Tusser (note to 
eh. xvii. st. ix. at p. 248) that the expression 
simply means a beetle made of the elms of Dover- 
court, of which Harrison says :— 

“ Of all the elms that euer I saw, those in the south 


side of Douer Court in Essex, neere Harwich, are the | 


most notable, for they growe...in crooked maner, that 
they are almost apt for nothing else but nauie timber, 
great ordinance, and JLeetels.”—Description of England, 
ed. Furnivall, pt. i. p. 341. 

XT. 


Tue Srvsss Famity, co. Lincoty, 1x 1612.— 
The following note of an old lease among the 
records of the Grammar School of Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, may some day be of use. By indenture 


It is perhaps, however, a pity that there | 





made June 22, 10 James [1612], the governors of | 


the school lease to John Stubbs, of North Coates, 


co. Lincoln, Gent., eldest son of John Stubbs, par- 
son of Stipney Parva in the said county of Lincoln, 
certain messuages in Macclesfield late in the occu- 
pation of Edward Stubbs deceased, grandfather of 
the said John Stubbs, the son, for the term of ninety 
years, a former lease of the said premises made 
unto John Andrew, deceased, being surrendered. 
It is thus shown that this branch of the Stubbs 
family, which had settled in Lincolnshire, came 
from Macclesfield, in the neighbourhood of which 
town the name is very common. J. P. E. 


“ Basxet.”—Is it not true that “ basket ” is one 
of the oldest words in our language? It appears 
to have been in use here among the Britons during 
the Roman occupation, and to have been adopted 
into the Latin tongue. Thus Martial writes :— 

“ Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Pritannis: 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma suam.” 

I doubt whether any other English word can be 
proved more ancient. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae Arms or CoLonrIAL AND MIssIONARY 
BisHoprics (see ante, pp. 241, 286).—It may 
interest some of your readers to know the history 
of the heraldic device of one of our colonial sees— 
that for the see of Ballaarat. It was designed by 
me, at the request of my brother, the bishop, in 
1875. The blazon is: Ermine, a fer-de-moulin 
sable ; on a chief azure a celestial crown or. The 
intended meaning is that purity of life (expressed 
by ermine field), together with honest labour in the 
Church of Christ (expressed by the millrind, which 
represents work, while its figure is similar to that 
of the Greek X), leads to heaven (azure) and its 
reward (crown celestial). The design was approved 
and adopted. R. THornron. 

St. John’s Vicarage, Notting Hill, W. 


CurvesE Lipraries.—Having reason to believe 
that, apart from the national collection in the 
British Museum and the extensive libraries pos- 
sessed by the Royal Asiatic Society, University 
College, and the India Office, there are to be found, 
either in the possession of colleges or in the hands 
of private individuals, many accumulations of 
Chinese works no record of which exists, I shall 
esteem it a great favour if the holders or others 
who know of these will communicate with me. 

Henry F. Hott, 


22, Albemarle Street. Sec, Royal Asiatic Society. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Manzoni’s “ Promesst Spost.”—What is the 
cause of the very great diversity of text in the 
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different editions of Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi | 


I possess a Paris edition, Baudry, 1836, which I 
studied carefully about that time; since then I 
have seen an edition printed at Florence, Le 
Monnier, 1845, which agrees with the Paris 
edition ; but another edition, printed at Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1866, and the twenty-first edition of 
the author, dated 1872, Milano, Fratelli Rechiedei, 
differ in an extraordinary degree from the preced- 
ing ones ; the text seems to have been entirely 
rewritten, and on every page there are dozens of 
words and expressions differing from those of the 
preceding editions — changes made apparently 
merely for the sake of change, the sense remaining 
just the same ; in some instances the grammatical 
word changed for the ungrammatical (popular) one. 
If this double book is a feat of the author to 
how the copiousness of the Italian language, it is 
that can be performed in no other language, 
id it would be very interesting as a literary 
iriosity to know how it was brought about. 
Itulian scholars know that the difficulty in using 
that language is to employ the proper words for 
certain tyle. The French proverb is verified in 
that respect, “Il n’y aque l’embarras du choix.” 
5S. GALINbDo. 





’ 


feat 


Exeter 


Rute or tHe Roap.—How is it that on the 
continent of Europe and in America a vehicle 
when it meets another on the highway passes on 
the right hand, and when it overtakes another 
passes on the left hand, while in the United King- 
dom this rule is reversed? Can any information 
also be given as to the rule observed in Australia ? 
On the Continent, curiously enough, the English 
rule obtains on the railways, owing no doubt to 
the first lines having been planned by English 
engineers, who presumably had overlooked the 
difference referred to. Perhaps an explanation 
may be found in the historic incidence of transport, 
such as the early use of bullock carts in one 
country and of horse vehicles in another. It seems 
rather remarkable that America should not have 
followed the mother country in the rule of the 
road. First settlers are not likely to change their 
habits of driving without some strong cause. 

JEHU. 

InpiceNous Trees or Britain: A Passace 
From C.xsar.—Cesar in his description of Britain 
has penned a “note” that has much vexed com- 
mentators, and respecting which, even at this time 
of day, a query may not be out of place. He says 
(B. G. v. 12), “Materia cujusque generis, ut in 
Gallia, est, preter fagum atque abietem.” From 
this it has been supposed that the beech and 
Scotch fir are not indigenous, especially seeing 
that in Kent, with which district the Romans 
were most familiar, the former tree now grows 
Juxuriantly. One commentator, Mr. Loudon, I 





believe, has been driven to the conclusion that the 
Fagus and Abies known to the Romans were not 
the beech and Scotch fir, but the edible chestnut 
and silver fir, neither of which is indigenous in 
this country. But is it necessary to go so far 
as this? I respectfully suggest that preter in 
Cesar frequently means “besides, in addi- 
tion to” (see B. G.i. 43; B.C. iii. 57, &c.) ; in 
which case the passage would mean that the 
Britons possessed not only all the wood that the 
Gauls had, but beech and fir besides. The climate 
of Britain seemed better to him than that of Gaul 
“Loca sunt temperatiora quam in Gallia, remis- 
sioribus frigoribus.” 

The above rendering, of course, implies the 
absence of Fagus and Abies from any list which 
Cesar may have drawn up of the products of 
Gaul, and which, if it exists, my acquaintance 
with Cesar (to my shame be it said) is not exact 
enough to turn to; and doubtless some scholar 
will rise in his wrath and crush me with instances 
that have escaped my puny erudition. To all 
such I can only say, As you are strong be merciful. 

H. E. W. 

Freperick Winks, R.A.—A friend of mine 
has an oil painting with an inscription thereon, 
stating that it represents the gallant defence made 
by the ship Blanche in the Sombrero passage, on 
July 19, 1805, against a French squadron com- 
manded by M. Baudin. This painting is signed 
Frederick Winks, R.A. Who was Frederick 
Winks, and what do the letters R.A. mean? I am 
informed that no such person appears in the list 
of Royal Academicians. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Latin Verse Docceret, —Can any of your 
readers tell me from what book the following 
verses come? They were told to me when a boy 
by my father, who said that they were current at 
the Charterhouse School in his day (1792-1800) : 
“Carmina non bona sunt sine ‘nunc,’ sine ‘tunc,’ sine 

* quando,’ 
*Quandoquidem,’ ‘quoniam,’ ‘quippe quod,’ atque 
* quia.’ ” 
Asa “skit” on the Latin versification of school- 
boys they are worth reprinting in “ N. & Q.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Dice.—Dice usually figure in delineations of 
the instruments of the Passion ; presumably, there- 
fore, it was with them that the soldiers played for 
the seamless coat. Were dice allowed to Roman 
soldiers when on duty? Is there any tradition as 
to what the successful cast was (Coup de Vénus= 
three sixes ?), or has there been any uniformity in 
the various pictorial representations of the throw? 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 
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"Whence is this 
R. C. Hore. 


“Drunk as Essex Hoes, 
proverb derived ? 


“HisrorrE DE L’EcoLE ALEXANDRIQUE,” by 
Jules Simon, 2 vols. 8vo. 1845.—I am very 
anxious to refer to this work. Perhaps some 
reader of “ N. & Q.” will be so kind as to inform 
me if he has it, or if it isin the British Museum. 

Ratra N. James, 

Ashford, Kent, 


“THe Evin One.”—Camden, in his Remains, 
“sets down” the Lord’s Prayer as it was translated 
in ay ages, and he says :— 

‘In the time of King Pope the second, I find this 
rhi me sent from Rome by Pope Adrian, an Englishman, 
to be taught to the people. 
I will only transcribe the last four lines :— 
“ Forgive ous all that we have don, 

As we forgivet uch other mon: 

Ne let ous fall into no founding, 

Ac shield ous fro the fowl thing. Amen.” 
Is not this ending equiv: alent to “ the evil one” ? 

Frepk. Rue. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Srarrorp or Eyam.—Can any of your readers 
give me the pedigree of this family, existing from 
Hen. III. to Eliz.?; The daughters and coheiresses 
of Humphrey, the last male heir, were married— 
Gertrude, to Rowland Eyre, of Hassop ; and Ann 
to Francis Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, all of Derby- 
shire. ‘The heiress of Roland married into this 
family in the reign of Hen. VI.” (L ysons). Arms, 
like those of the Staffords of Botham (same county), 
“Or,achev. gu. between three martlets sa.” (Lysons). 
A Brit. Mus. reference to a MS. pedigree of the 
Botham Staffords is Harl. 886, fo. 15; but this I 
am unable to consult. Tist. 


Tue Abbey OF PETERBOROUGH AND THE PRIORY 
or SraLpinec.—I want to read all known records 
of the Abbey of Peterborough and the Priory of 
Spalding. I have looked up most of those that 
are given in Sims’s Guide to the Genealogist, but 
should be glad to know whether there are any 
accessible records besides those mentioned by 
Sims. In Gunton’s Peterborough, p. 241, mention 
is made of an inquisition taken in the year 1231, 
but it does not say where the inquisition is to be 
found. I may add that I have in my possession 
a deed dated 1531, to which is attached the seal 
of the Priory of Spalding ; it is, I believe, the 
most perfect impression of that seal now in 
existence. HAUTBARGE. 


“Larcesse.”—While spending a holiday at 
Cromer, in Norfolk, two or three years ago, during 
the harvest, I was surprised, believing the word to 
be quite obsolete, at being on several occasions 
asked for largesse; I think each time either by 
reapers or by children with them in the harvest- 





fields. It is interesting to find the word still 
surviving in spoken English, and I shall be glad if 
any of your correspondents can inform me, firstly, 
whether the word is now peculiar to Norfolk ; and 
secondly, whether it is now particularly applied to 
gifts made in connexion with the harvest. 
C. B.S. 
BavcE or THE BEAR WITH THE RaGcep Starr. 
—Shakespeare wrote, speaking for the celebrated 
Earl of Warwick :— 
** Now, by my father’s badge, old Neville’s crest, 
The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged staff. 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 
As on a mountain-top the cedar shows 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm.” 
[ wish to know if he was quite correct in attribut- 
ing this badge to the Earl of Warwick's father. 
Did not the earl become — to it through 
his marriage with Anne Beguchamp, and con- 
sequently did not the wh. 7 long ¢ to the Beau- 
champ and not the Neville family r 
D. G. C. E. 
Mr. Seton had already noticed this tent nn in 
his Law and Practice of Heraldry Scotland, 1863, 
p. 253, where he shows that the bear and ragged staff 
were the cognizance of the Beauchamps, and not of the 
Nevilles. 


Pepys’s “ Drary.”—I should be much obliged 
if any of your correspondents would give me in- 
formation concerning Mr. Alsopp, mentioned in 
Pepys’s Diary May 25, 1663, February 22, July 1, 
16, 22, 27, 1664, and his descendants; and Mr. 
Alsopp, minister of St. Clement Danes Church 
(Pepys’ Diary, March 24, 1661). 

F, R. Pryor. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Tue First Lonpon Omnisvs.—When did the 
first London omnibus begin to run, and is the 
London ’bus the father of all other ’buses? Was 
not Shillibeer, the cheap funeral man, the original 
starter of the London ’bus? A. H, Curistiz. 

[See “N. & Q.” 5 §, viii. 66. A paragraph from 
Saunders’s News Letter, July 10, 1829, is there given, in 
which it is stated that on “Saturday [the 4th] the new 
vehicle, called the omnibus, commenced running from 
Paddington to the City. 


Piace-Names.— What is the source of the first 
syllable in the following place-names ?/—Gunhouse 
(Lincolnshire), Gunville (Isle of Wight), Gunthorpe 
(Norfolk, Rutland, Lincolnshire), Gunby (Lincoln- 
shire). MoonsPEN. 

Sheffield. 


James Hootey, or Wooprnorrs, co. Norts. 
—I should be much obliged if any of wae corre- 
spondents could give me any information as to the 
ancestors of the above-named Mr. James Hooley, 
who was, I believe, a deputy-lieutenant of that 
county. His only son, Samuel Cutler Hooley, 
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had a daughter, married to Mr. Owen Davies in 
1826. The name Hooley, Hulley, or Howley is 
that of a family long seated near Macclesfield, and 
also of one at Dukinfield, in Cheshire, and later at 
Manchester, and I should be glad to know whether 
Mr. James Hooley descended from either of these 
families or not. Replies may be sent to me direct. 
J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


Larnam’s “Fatconry,” 1633, 47To.—Prefixed 
to each of the two parts of this work are com- 
mendatory verses by “ T. A.” Was this Thomas 
Achelley, to whom is attributed The Massacre of 
Money, 1602, 4to.? C. D. 


“Watkine Wiptn anp Strripine Sipra.”— 
Is this phrase used in any part of England? If 
so, where? It occurs in chap. ix. of “ Kith and 
Kin,” a novel appearing in Temple Bar: 

“ Her gown followed the old Danesdale rule for what 
a gown should be—it was not long enough to catch the 
dirt, and it was ‘ walking width and striding sidth,’ asa 
gown should be,” 

F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Tae Oricin or BaAavetov.—St. Augustine 
says, in the ninth book of his Confessions, that he 
had heard that the Latin word for bath (balneum) 
was derived from the Greek BaXaveiov, and the 
latter from its driving sadness from the mind. 
“ Audieram inde balneis nomen inditum quia 
Greci BaXavetov dixerint, quod anxietatem pellat 
ex animo.” It is well known that the accepted 
derivation of BaAaveiov is from the practice 
of heating baths by burning acorn shells. Can 
any one say whether St. Augustine’s explanation 
is & mere guess, or whether it is mentioned by any 
other writer ? W. T. Lyxy. © 

Blackheath. 


Avurnors or Booxs Wantep.— 
A religious tract, entitled The Minimum Christian. 
W. F. Downuam. 
Avtnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“T thought you honest ; 
I have been deceived ; would you deceive me twice ? 
No, tribune, no! You sought for war; maintain it as 
you may,” J.G. C. 
“ Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 
To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend,” &c. 
E. H, 


Replies. 
JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
(6% §, iii. 388.) 
These lives are more or less corrupt reprints from 


“the legende named in latyn legenda aurea. That 
is to saye in Englysse the golden legende. For lyke 


as passeth golde in value all other metallys. So thys | 





legende excelleth all other bookes.” My edition 
is the extremely rare one of W. de Worde, 1512. 
At folio 19 of the second part, in “ The passyon of 
our lorde,” is given an account of Pilate, whose 
mother, by a king called Tyrus, had a son for whom 
“she toke her name [Pylam] and the name of her fader 
whiche was called atus. And composed thus of theyr 
names one name to her sone/ and named hym pylatus.” 

The story goes on to describe how he grew up and 
slew the king’s legitimate son, being moved of envy 
and wrath, “because he was more noble, and in 
all feates he knewe more, and was more sette by.” 
He was sent in hostage to the Romans. “In this 
tyme was at rome one of y* sones of y* kynge of 
fraunce/ whiche also was sente for the trewage.” 
He was jealous of him, so he slew him also. These 
murders rather recommended him to the Romans, 

“They answered that he whiche had slayne his broder 
& estrangled hym that was in hostage/ yf he myghte 
lyue sholde be yet moche prouffytable to the comyn wele. 
And sholde daunte the necke of them that were cruel & 
wood. And then sayd y* Romayns/ that syth he was 
worthy to deye/ he sholde be sente into an yle of y* see 
named Ponthus to them that wyll suffre no Iuge ouer 
theym/ to y* ende that his wickednesse may ouercome 
and Juge theym. Or elles that he suffre of them lyke as 
he hath deserued.” 

He subdued these people, and took the name of 
the island and was henceforth called “ pounce” 
pylate. 

“And whan herode herde his iniquytees and his 
frawdes he had grete oye therof. And bycause he was 
wycked hymself’ he wolde haue wycked with hym. And 
sente for hym by messagers/ and by promyse of gyftes 
he came to hym & gaue hym the power of the realme of 
Judee & Jerusalem.” 

The account contains many other marvels, among 
which may be mentioned Veronica and her hand- 
kerchief,and the miraculous manner in which Christ 
“ enprynted and fygured his face therein,” and how 
she restored the health of Tiberius with it; how 
Pilate “ware alwaye the garment of our lorde whiche 
was wtout seme,” and which had the property of 
making his enemies “swete & debonayr to hym,” 
and which for a long time prevented Tiberius from 
punishing him, until it was told to him that he wore 
the coat of Jesus. When Pilate was sentenced to 
death he took a knife and slew himself. His body 
was bound to a millstone, and cast successively into 
the “ Tyber,” “ Rosne,” and lastly in a “ deep pit 
in Losane”; in all of which places spirits raised 
great tempests and commotions. 

The account of Judas Iscariot is contained in 
the “lyfe of St. Mathye” at folio 100 of the same 
book. The chief events do not materially differ 
from those given by your correspondent. It is a 
marvellous history, but much too long to give 
here. Jerome is quoted as the authority for some 
of the statements. 

The Polycronicon contains the same histories 
with only small variations (see the 1527 edition, 
ff. 149-151). There were several editions both of 
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“The President, some say, himself had drown’d ; 


: a ie rlier 
the a ; ¥ page a page -_ hee te tienen aunts 
than those from whic ave quoted ; and it is Whose pallid Ghost, judicial like, near Bunks, 
most probable that the authors of both books took Was dreary seen, by People of all Ranks,” 
these lives from a monkish chronicle or some other Cartes A. FEDERER. 


much earlier source. They have been continually} praaford. 
reprinted as chap-books, both here and on the 
Continent, up to our own day. I am _underthe/ peryers rx Cavrcnes (6 S. iii. 287).—Like 
impression that my son bought one in Normandy | q}) other antiquities, the date of helmets in churches 
with other chap-books a year or two ago. He is} and elsewhere is easily determined by their style 
now in North Italy, but when he returns I can see| and make. Roughly speaking, before the time of 


if it is in his collection. . | Elizabeth the greater number of helmets hung up 
I do not know of any lake called after Pontius | jn churches were real ones. But when the practice 


Pilate; but there is Mount Pilatus on the Lake | crew quite a common one, as it did in the latter 
of Lucerne, which is said to be so called because half of the sixteenth century, it became apparent 
Pilate threw himself from one of its precipices | that the head-pieces of that period, many of which 
into the lake below. They tell many other won-| were yery beautiful works of art, were far too 
derful tales there about Pilate at the present time. | yalyable to be put to such purposes. Then arose 
R. R. the purely funeral helmet, made of thin sheet iron, 

often, indeed, containing some portion of a real 
helmet, and very frequently made with working 
vizor, &c.; for the helmet of the usual form, 
York printer, of which the following is the tit whether real or funeral, must almost of necessity 
“ Divine Justice and Mercy displayed. | Set forth in be built 4 of semen, “wateny As a general — 
the unhappy Birth, wicked Life, and | miserable End of | for distinguishing real from false helmets, the strips 
that deceitful Apostle, | Judas Iscariot ; | Who, for thirty | of leather or buckram, riveted inside, for affixing 
Piec 8 of Silver, betrayed and sold | his Lord and Master, ' the lining—a very important feature in every real 
— eg ——e : ye nage pe helmet —should be looked for. ‘ _ 
arks of h ture Shame. | II. He e | The civil wars and the exigencies of the mili- 

| 





Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The chap-book alluded to appears to be a prose 
rendering of a poetical tract by Thomas Gent, the 
tl 





’ 
e 


Marks of his future Shame.| II. How his larents, 
inclosing him in a little Chest, threw him into the 


tary costume of that time caused the production of 
Sea; where he was found by a King on the Coast of | q 1antities of cheap common troopers’ helmets, and 
Iscariot, who called | him by that N ame. | IIT. His | sych real helmets may frequently be found hang- 
Advancement to be a Privy-Counselior: and how he ing up—or, speaking more strictly, kicking about— 
unfortunately | killed the King’s Son. ! IV. He flies to} ."> : ill: +a } ‘hes. The mischief of 
Joppa; and, unknowingly, slew his own Father; for | | unrestored village chur hes. ine miscaler oO 
which he was forced to abscond a second Time. | V. restoration and of that feeling which W eev r calls 
Returning a Year after, he married his Mother; who | “ the despight to antiquities of this kind,” not to 
knew him to be | her Child by the particular Marks he speak of the ignorance or the apathy of the parsons 
had, and by his Dex laration. | VI, And, lastly, seeming and wardens of the last century—then, as now, 
to repent of his wicked Actions, he followed our | blessed : : » of these i eating smorial 
Saviour, and became one of his Apostles: but after | the legal protectors of these interesting memorials 
betray’d | him into the Hands of the chief Priests; and | — has certainly permitted the removal from 
then, miserably hanging | himself, his Bowels dropt out | churches of a great number of far more interesting 
of his Belly. With Meditations on the Life and Death | helmets than those last mentioned, and permitted 
of our B. Saviour. | Quis talia fando | Tempe ret 4|¢heir removal from spots where they were origin- 
Jacrymis —Virg. Lib. ii. But who the Sufferings of sie cine. 3 zoel } oe mentenel galles of the 
Jesu hears, | Can cease from Sighs, or stop his falling | #4Y placed, 16 may be, as pe i | 
Tears? | By Mr. Thomas Gent, Author of the History | | prowess of the great dep uted. But it has appa- 
of York, in 1730; those of the fine Scriptural Great | | rently been reserved for our own tim » that cupidity 
Eastern Window of the Magnificent Cathedral of | St.| chould play its part in this wicked raid ; and the 
Peter: Rippon ; and Hull ; a Pastoral Poem on the | editor of “N. & Q.” will doubtless be interested 
Death of the Earl of Carlisle : and of Castle Howard, ‘ a Mens maurable distance” of & 
St. Winefred’s Well, &c. Originally written in | London | to know that, “within measurable distance t 
at the Age of 18; and late improved in 80. | York: hundred miles from his office, 1 helm has been 
Printed at the New Printing-Office in Fosgate, 1772. | | taken from a church within the last twelve months 
[Price Twopence. }” | and sold for a hundred guineas ! A. H. 

This 12mo. tract (24 pp.), which has a rude 
woodcut of Jacob’s ladder as colophon, is supposed Dirt Houser, FincHLey 
by Davis (Memoirs of the York: Press) to have | have known the locality referred to nearly forty 
been printed by Thomas Mitchelson. The “ various | years, and have always understood that the White 
| Lion public-house obtained the common name of 
| the “ Dirt House” from its being the regular stop- 
menes, &c. The fate of Pilate as recounted by Gent | ping place of the men in charge of the carts and 
varies from that given in the Birmingham chap- | waggons which, taking hay and other produce to 
book :— London, usually returned to the country laden 
‘ 








(6% §. iii, 289).—I 


authors” from whom it is asserted that Gent gleaned 
his materials are Eusebius, Josephus, Orosius, Sozo- 
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with soot, manure, and the like. The wood on 
the opposite side of the road doubtless obtained 
its name from its proximity to the “ Dirt House,” 
and to distinguish it from the other small woods 
in the neighbourhood, all of which are remnants 
of the great forest of Middlesex. The term 
* docket free” placed on the vehicles showed that 
the tolls through which they would pass had been 
compounded for, but I fail to see its application to 
a house, 

I never heard of any plague having occurred in 
this district, or of there being any plague pit 
neurer than that in the hollow locally known as 
“ Dead man’s hole,” in Churchyard Bottom Wood, 
which lies on the south-east side of the Muswell 
Hill Road, about a mile in a direct line from the 
White Lion; and vehicles going from London to 
this pit with bodies doubtless proceeded vid 
Islington, Holloway, to Ring Cross, Devil’s Lane, 
Crouch End, and over Muswell Hill as the more 
thinly inhabited route ; but if they went vid High- 
gate Hill they would turn off at Southwood Lane, so 
that in either case the “ Dirt House,” if in existence, 
would be a mile northward of any part of the 
route traversed. Georce Porter. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


There is a house of this name at Little Bourton, 
about two miles from Banbury, on the Southam 
Road. But the name is not very appropriate, for 
the house has just been painted and scrubbed and 
whitewashed till (outside, at least) it is as spruce 
as a house can be. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


CLERGYMEN HUNTING IN Scarvet (6" §. iii. 348, 
414).—Is it possible that Mrs. Cottins’s vague 
reference to somebody of the name of Russel can 
be meant for the famous Jack Russell, known 
through the West country and far beyond it as one 
of the last and best of clerical sportsmen? If so, 
let me say, on the authority of some who know 
him far better than I do, that the Rev. John 
Russell does not now, in his eighty-sixth year, 
hunt in scarlet, though he hunts as vigorously as 
ever ; but that in his curate days he did hunt in 
scarlet, because it was then the proper thing to do 
in the West country. In the North it was not, 
alas! proper for the clergy to hunt in scarlet even 
a century ago. My maternal grandfather, who 
about that date was a country rector, used to hunt 
in bottle green ; and I have understood that, when 
he rode to visitations in that costume, he was re- 
ceived with much favour, especially by the ladies. 

Mrs. Coturns and the world generally ought to 
know that the Rev. John Russell is one of the 
few men whose memoirs have been published 
in their lifetime. The book, a stout octavo, issued 
by Bentiey in 1878, is before me, with “ Jack 
Rassell’s” clear autograph on the title-page. In 
June, 1880, Mr. Russell, at the age of eighty-five, 


resigned the living of Swimbridge, which he had 
held since 1833; but he resigned it only to accept 
the rectory of Black Torrington, where he is still 
to be found, as popular—man and parson—and as 
fond of hunting as ever. At the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s last year, a testimonial of nearly eight 
hundred pounds was presented by the Earl 
| Fortescue, on behalf of the subscribers, to “ one 
whose fame as a sportsman and worthy Christian 
gentleman is well known in all parts of the 
civilized globe,” and who certainly, therefore, 
ought to be known in “ N. & Q.” A. J. M. 


There is a clergyman now holding a living in 
the county of Durham who within a few years of 
the present time always hunted in scarlet. I 
know another in this neighbourhood who still 
does so, and have frequently feen him go hunting 
thus attired. R. C, Hore. 


Scarborough. 


Heratpic (6% §, iii. 428).—The arms about 
which R. W. C. inquires are those of the Company 
of Merchants of Spain, or Spanish Merchants, 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. They are 
engraved at p. 616 of the 1633 folio edition of 
Stow’s Survey of London. In the last edition of 
Burke’s General Armory the blazon is given as :— 

“ Azure, in base a sea, with a dolphin’s head appear- 
ing in the water, all proper; on the seaa ship of three 
masts in full sail, all or, the sails and rigging argent ; on 
each [sail] a cross gules; on the dexter chief point the 
sun in splendour, on the sinister chief point an estoile 
of the third; on a chief of the fourth a cross of the 
fifth, charged with a lion of England. Crest : Two arms 
embowed issuing out of clouds, all proper, holding in the 
hands a globe or, Supporters: Two seahorses argent, 


finned or.” 
& E> 


In Papworth and Morant’s Dictionary of British 
Armorials is a coat of arms so closely resembling 
that inquired about by R. W. C., that I am dis- 
posed to think that the same arms are intended in 
each case :-— 

“ Barry wavy of six argent and azure, over all a ship 
of three masts in full sail proper, sails, pennants, and 
ensigns of the first each charged with a cross gules, all 
between three besants; a chief or, on a pale between 
two roses gules, seeded or, barbed vert, a lion passant 
guardant of the fifth.” 

These arms are stated to belong to the “ Russia 
Merchants’ Company, incorporated and arms 
quartered 1555.” The coat is a difficult one to 
blazon, and the variations between the Dictionary 
and R. W. C. are not greater than the intricacy of 
the bearings might occasion. 

W. Sparrow Srimpso 


“ ALL WISE MEN ARE OF THE SAME RELIGION,” 
&c. (6% S. iii. 406).—Speaker Onslow agrees with 
Toland in attributing the saying about “the reli- 
gion of wise men” to Lord Shaftesbury, and tells 
| the anecdote very much in the same terms (see 
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his note to Burnet’s Hist. of his Own Times; 
vol. i. p. 175). It is wrongly attributed to Garth 
in Singer’s edition of Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 115, 
note. G. F. S. E. 


AccumMULATED Boox-piates (6" S, iii. 289),.— 
Let me suggest to A. H., as well as to others who 
may be in the same dilemma, the following :—In 
about a pint of hot water put nearly half a fluid 
ounce of pure nitric acid, then with a camel hair 
brush damp well the book or any other papers re- 
quired to be removed from their fastening by 
either paste, dexterine, &c., just to the edge and a 
trifle over of the object to be removed, and a few 
minutes after any book-plate, print, engraving, &« 


can easily be removed by raising first one corner | 


till the next corner is up, then seize both corners 
between the fingers and pull up gently; dry 
between blotting-leaves and repaste at pleasure. 
Repeat the same operation for each succeeding 
book-plate, taking care not to over-soak the cover. 
Jutes C. H. Peri. 


th @ ft: 
6 S. lk 


9 


oUs 


Wore Srreet, BAsincsToke 
—lIt occurs to me that a conne cling link between 
the names “ Wote” and “ Motte” may possibly 
be found in the ancient “ Witenagemote.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Parisn Cierks Serine Axe (6* S. iii. 306). 
—This appears to have been a custom of some 
antiquity :— 

“*In the Easter holidays,’ says the account in the 
Antiquarian Repertory, from MS. collections of Aubrey, 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 1678, was ‘the 
clerk's ale, for his private benefit and the solace of the 
neighbourhood.’ Denne, in his ‘ Account of Stone Figures 
Carved on the Porch of Chalk Church ’ ( Archq@ol. xii. 12), 
says: ‘ The clerk’sale was the method taken by the clerks 
of parishes to collect more readily their dues.’ ""—Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, i, 180, Bohn’s edition. 


Epwarp H, Marsa, M.A. 


“ Ancnor-Frost” (6 S. iii. 306).—The follow- 
ing quotation, from The Dialect of Leicestershire, 
by Messrs. Evans (E.D.S.), may interest your cor- 
respondent :— 

“ Anchor-frost, sb.a frost which causes ice to form 
along the bed of a running stream, and the ice so formed 
An anchor-frost can only occur when the temperature of 
the running water is below freezing point. When this 
is the case the rapidity of the stream is sometimes 
sufficient to prevent the swifter upper current congealing, 
while the lower current, which moves more slowly on 
account of the greater friction, becomes frozen to the 
bed.” 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“A Spope’s Font” (6" S. iii. 349).—The 
“Spode’s font” of forty years since was one of 
the small fonts which used to be placed in the 
bowl of the large font, to avoid the necessity o 
filling the larger vessel with water when used for 


baptisms, in compliance with the rubric that it 
“should then be filled with pure water.” They 
were of hard white stoneware. Sometimes the 
form was that of a font, e.g., Hutt of Cambridge, 
in 1843, issued a model of the font at Deddington 
in Oxfordshire ; but more frequently the form was 
that of a carved basin. The small fonts, modelled 
would have a legitimate use at 
Spode s manufactory was at 
His works were bought in 


ifrom old ones, 
private baptisms, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 
1833 by Alderman Copeland. 


Ep. MARSHALL. 





No doubt J. S. J. has read the entry in the 
** Archdeacon’s Orders” quite correctly. I should 
suggest that a “Spode’s font” was an earthen- 


ware basin, of very moderate dimensions, to be 
| placed in the large bowl of some ancient font. I 
| have seen such basins in some country churches. 

I am confirmed in this view by having some 
alas ! only too few—of blue and 


cups and saucers 
white, with the name of “Spode” impressed on 
the bottom of the saucers. The cups are very 
thin, and particularly pleasant to drink from. 

W. Sparrow Simpson, 


About the time mentioned by your correspon- 
dent a good many quasi-gothic basins were made 
by Spode of white ware, with the object of placing 
them within the larger font, or possibly to be 
used when no proper font existed. LE. N 


v. kK. a’. 
A Keytisa Trapirion (6" S. iii. 308).—I 
have always hitherto be lieved “ Little Goody 
Tidy” to be a nursery rhyme of an elementary 
nature, requiring only a slight effort of memory to 
repeat it rapidly, after the fashion of the “ House 
that Jack Built.” But Mr. Watrorp’s query 
elevates our childish friend at once to the regions 
of history, and I hasten to supply another ancient 
poem, possibly the political effusion of Mr. Wat- 
FORD’s “ facetious Jacobite ”:— 
‘Tom married a wife on Monday, 

He got a stick on Tuesday, 

He beat her well on Wednesday, 

Sick was she on Thursday, 

Dead was she on Friday, 

Glad was Tom on Saturday 

To bury his wife on Sunday.’ 
I don’t know if this be a “ Kentish tradition”; I 
heard it in Renfrewshire. H. M. L. 

Sr. Kew (6 S. iii. 308).—Collinson, in his 
History of Somerset (1791), vol. iii. 593, says that 
the most ancient name of Kewstoke was Stoke, 
but that 
“it afterwards obtained an additional denomination 
from a saint who had his dwelling in the hollow of the 
| mountain, where the narrow craggy track by which he 
| went to his daily devotions still preserves his memory, 
| being to this day called St. Kew.” 





f | A. P. ALLsopp 


| Bath. 
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Tue Compass Fiower (1* §. vii. 477; 4% S. 
vi. 354).—Readers of Evangeline will recollect 
the allusion to this flower, the leaves of which 
possess the property of pointing north and south. 
It may be worth while to note, in continuation of 
my former reply, that a drawing and description of 
the flower, which is grown at Kew, may be found 
in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine for January last, 
plate 6534. In the Gardener’s Chronicle for 
M: uy 27 there is a letter from the person who first 
called Longfellow’s attention to the plant. 

R 


mB. Fe 
“BitwisE AND Potmap” (6™ §. iii. 89, 237, 
256).—The passage in which these words occur is 


second edi- 


Ireland, p. 12. 


in the second volume of Holinshed, 
a 1586, in the de scriptic n ol 
ot. = * 10 :-— 

fe arcus Cicero, father to Tullie, being at that time 
ste at. in yeares, perceiving his countrimen to become 
changelings, in being bilwise and polmad, and to sucke 
with the Greeke the conditions of the Grecians, as to 
be in words talkative, in behaviour light, in conditions 
quaint, in manners hautie, in promises unstedfast, in 
oths rash, in bargains w: avering (which were reckoned 
for Greekish properties in those daies) the old gentle 
man not so much respecting the neatnesse of the lan- 
guage, as the naughtie fruit it brought with it, said that 
his Countrimen the Romans resembled the bondslaves of 
Siria ; for the more perfect they were in the Greeke the 
worse they were in their manners and life.” 


This is taken from Cicero, De Oratore, ii. 66. Your 
correspondent J. D., ante, p. 237, has given what 
seems the right meaning of the two words. Pol- 


mad is, in Halliwell’s Dictionary, “in a rage for 
fighting.” If Stanihurst meant the words to form 
a climax he has placed them in the right order ; 
if he meant them to be understood in different 
senses, bilwise might refer to the 
spe aking the Greek tongue, bil-wise or tongue 
wise, as speaking a strange language, chattering 
like b rds, as in Herodotus, ii. 57, ai yuvaikes, 
- 


, Q > 
dure Bap JapPOt 


| be, y' ectat 
KeA wr 
Typevy ; and polmad might refer to the rage for 
this, as we say mad for it. But more probably 
the words are as explained by J. D. Bilwis 
would then be illustrated by the French Blanc 
dec, or bec-jaune, like our qremhern, simpleton. 

E. Buckwey. 


nora" é SOKEOD o€ od rt Opova opt it 
; and Aisc chylus, Agamemnon, 1013-4, 


vos Oikyt ayvara chovipy BapBapov KE€K- 


D. suggests that vine may be connected 
with A.-S. bile-wit, bil-wit, innocent, simple. This 
is very probable, and the meaning suits the con- 
text very fairly. In Anglo-S 
had a very lofty ethical meaning, being equivalent 
to “wequanimus, mansuetus, mitis, clemens,” and 
being a very frequent epithet of God, the Father 
Almighty. It is once applied to "the angelic 
hosts. But the word gradually fell from its high 
estate, and came to mean “ mild, simple, foolish.” 


| 


suggests, nor with the Dill, ¢.e. beak, of birds, as 
Junius grotesquely imagined (see Bosworth, s. v.), 


| but is apparently the same as the Dil- in the Germ, 


iV iolet, 


} mercury, a 


power of 





name.” I 


Inllig, — Weigand compares with the Gaelic 
bil=good, fair, kind, and the O.H.G. Pili- at the 
beginning of personal names. A. L. Mayuew. 


Tue Doc-Rose : Wuy so Catiep? (6" §. ii. 
271, 451).—I cannot accept Pliny’s derivation of 
the epithet canina, quoted by R. R. As Prior says, 
‘it furnishes an instance of a tale written to a 
think we have sufficient reason to 
suppose that dog in this case, as in many others, 
is used in a disparaging sense, and means, in 
combination with rose, a rose inferior to the rose 
proper in hue and perfume ; just as we have dog- 
not the scented violet; dog-daisy, Yorksh., 
the field daisy, as distinguished from the garden 
daisy; dog-cherry, the fruit of Cornus sanguinea; 
dog-chowp, the fruit of Rosa canina; dog’s- 
spurious kind, distinct from French 
mercury; cf. also dog-Latin, dog-leach, dog-hole. 
So in German we have the prefix hunds; cf. 
hunds-baum, buck-thorn, bird-cherry 


» hu uv l -beere, 
dog-berry; hunds-kohl, dog-c abbege. &e. The 
same prefix occurs 


in Greek; cf. “ee: 
dog-thorn, perhaps=dog-rose, Aristotle, H. A., 5, 


19, 22 ; also Kuvo-kapoapoy, a kind of nas turtium ; 
Kvvo-Kpapn By, dog-cabbage ; kvvdésRaros, a dog- 
thorn ; Kvvo-popor, its fruit ; kvvo-podor, KUVO- 
KkehaAdaoyv, &e. Though the Greeks were 


acquainted. with the good qualities of dogs, yet, 
in common with eastern nations, they usually 
regarded the dog as the type of shamelessness 
and audacious ba wag! ef. the transformation of 
Hecuba. In A. Gellii oct, Attic., lib. xiii. xxx., 


§ 12, “ Caninum pong mec quoted from M. 
Varro, means «2 teetotal luncheon, which an 
ordinary Roman would eschew as much as he 


would have eschewed a 


wreath of dog-roses when 
dressed for 


r a dinner pa re 
C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 

Earty Eneouisa Dictionaries (6% §. iii. 141, 
161, 209, 269, 319, 376, 419).—There is more about 
Thomas Dy che in “N. & Q.,” 4" 58. iii. 395. I have 
“ 4 Guide to the English Tongue...... By T. Dyche, 
Schoolmaster at Stratford Bow. 43rd ed. London : 


| printed for Richard Ware, at the Bible and Sun 


on Ludgate - hill. 1757, 


Saxon poetry Lile-wit | 


-~» 


12mo., four leaves, 
pp. 1-146, one leaf, advert., portrait of Mr. Dyche 
(in wig, gown, and bands), and two plates of alpha- 
bets, &c. Dyche’s dedication to the “ Society for 
the cloathing and tuition of 100 poor boys in the 
parish of §. Giles, Cripplegate” (who ‘used the 
book in their school), is written “ from Dean-street 
in Fetter-lane, Oct. 27, 1709.” Commendatory 
verses by “ N. Tate, poet laureate,” and by “‘ John 
Williams.” The appendix (pp. 134-146) by 


Bil has nothing to do with belly, as Mr. Parisn | Richard Ware shows that Dyche was dead. Other 
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works by Dyche are advertised at the end. 
styled “reverend” only in the appendix and in 
the advertisements. The chapter on pronunciation 
is curious. I have a memorandum that there is an 
engraved portrait of Dyche by Vandergucht, and 
that he died in 1719 (?). He was dead in 1752 
; B. 

I have a copy of the twenty-fourth edition of 
Bailey’s work, and this edition has been entered 
in the catalogue of the British Museum, but for 
some reason or other it has been erased. The 
Quarterly, some time ago, wrote of the work as 
having reached twenty or thirty editions. 

Nathan Bailey—a schoolmaster at Stepney—pub- 
lished about 1720. This book in one of its twenty or thirty 
editions is still a staple of our bookstalls—a worthy old 
book, which the student seldom opens without learning 
something, though most likely not the something he is 
looking for.”"— Quarterly Review for October, 1875. 

C. T, Parker. 

Woodhouse 

In addition to those already mentioned in the 
pages of “ N, & Q.,” I have in my possession :— 


“ Glossographia : 


Eaves. 


or a | Dictionary | Interpreting the 
Hard Words | of | Whatsoever Language, now used 
In our refined English Tongue; | With Etymologies, 
Definitions, | and Historical Observations on the same. | 
Also the terms of Divinity, Law, | Physick, Mathema- 
ticks, War, Music, and other | Arts and Sciences expli- 
cated. | Very useful for all such understand 


as dé € to 


| what they read.| The Third Edition, with some 
Corrections, | and many Additions.| By 7. B. of the 
Inner Temple, Barraster. | London, | Printed by Tho. 
Newcomb, and are to be sold by | John Martyn, at the 


Bell without Temple Bar, 1670.” 
EverarD Home CoLEeMaAy., 
71, Brecknock Road. . 
In the list of new publications contained in the 
Monthly Magazine for August, 1810, the following 
occurs :—‘‘ An English and Welch Dictionary, by 
Thomas Evans. 12mo.” P. J. Muir. 
“ CureseE 1T”: “ Bartey ” (6 §, iii. 188, 373, 
418).—Possibly barley may have been parley 
when first used by children desirous of a truce in 
a game. When I was at school “ kings” was an 
exclamation which had like effect. I suppose 
we thereby claimed temporary quasi-royal immu- 
nity from the ordinary rules of the pastime we 
Sometimes we said “ kings 


were engaged in. 
and queens,” but I believe the traditional 


formula was merely “kings,” and that 
was only added as a kind of extra 
“make assurance doubly sure.” Sr. 


** queens ” 
flourish to 
SWITHIN, 


Jamieson defines the word barley as “a term 
used in the games of children when a truce is 
demanded ; Fr. parlez, Eng. parley.” It would 
appear, however, to have been in use amongst 
children of a larger growth, as Dr. Nicnorson 
suggests, for Evan Dhu in Waverley (c. xlii.) 
commends the hero as looking “clean made and 


| 


He is | 





deliver, and like a proper lad of his quarters, that 
will not cry barley in a brulzie.’ C. B. S. 
Has this expression any connexion with the 
fact that many school dinners wind up with 
cheese? Cheese it might be a term invented to 
denote finality. H. M. 


> ome 
6, Ji, 


ImrerFect Books (6% §, iii. 436).—I 
have been fortunate than Mr. Cuambers, 
Some time ago I was about to buy a volume which 
seemed to be Cooke’s History of Party, but the 
honest bookseller said it was only an odd volume, 
and on looking carefully at the title-page I found 
that “‘ Vol. I.” had been so nearly effaced as to be 
visible only on careful examination. time 
afterwards I saw this History of Party in “2 vols., 


less 


Some 


which I supposed to be complet te; but on close 
inspection I found “ Vol. II.” and “ Vol. III.” 
had been altered to “ Vol. I.” and “ Vol. IL,” so I 
returned the volumes and wrote to the vender, 


calling his attention to the fact. I suppose he 

was not satisfied, for he again sent the volumes to 

the same town, whence they were again returned 

to him as “ being rejected for the second time.” 

Caveat emptor. Este. 
Birmingham. 


My experience is the reverse of that of Mr. 
Cuambers. I have often had single volumes of 
sets of works in Lardner’s “‘ Cabinet Cyclopzdia ” 
offered to me as complete in themselves, the 
“Vol. I.” or “Vol. II.,” as the case may be, having 


been clumsily scratched out. I have one such 
“complete work” in my library now. It is the 
first volume of Cities and Towns. 
E. Watronrp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Tue Terms “Para” anv “ Mamma” (6% §, 
iii. 107, 273, 456).—I quite agree with Mr. 


Watuis in thinking it “almost unnecessary to 
say in‘ N. & Q.’” that dad is a gipsy word ; for 
it is pure Welsh, and is an en. survival 
among us of the ancient British language. The 
beginning of the Lord’s Prayer in W elsh i “ Ein 
Dad.” J AYDEE. 


Tue Empiems or THE Four 
S. ii. 467 ; iii. 191).—On this su Mr. Dare 
also refer with advantage to “ N. & Q.,” 1* 8, 
. 385, 471; il. 12, 45, 205, 364; and to vol. i 
pp. 133-143, of Mrs. Jameson’s work on Sacred 
and Legendary Art, third edition, 1857. Many 
learned Jews reject altogether these traditional 
symbols of the lion, ox, &c, on the standards of 
the four divisions of the army. “Ce sont des 
pures imaginations selon les signes” (AND), 
observes the learned S. Cahen in his commentary 
on Numbers ii. 2, and whose notes on verses 3, 
10, 18, 25 may be consulted for the colours, the 
recognized devices, the Scriptural texts and names 
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inscribed on the principal banners of the Israelitish 

host. (Vide La Bible, traduction nouvelle, avec 

Vhébreu en regard par S, Cahen. Tomes 18. 

Paris, 1856.) Wituiam Part. 
115, Piccadilly, 


S.P.Q.R. (6 S. ii. 426; iii, 34, 115, 155).— 
The following extract from Nuge Venales, 1648, 
p. 51, furnishes a couple of interpretations not 
included in the list from Philomneste :— 

“ Quanam est interpretatio harum Literarum 8.P.Q.R.? 

R. Quot capitalia tot sensus, dicebat ille. Romani sic 
exposuerunt :—Senatus populusque Romanus ; alii sic, 
salutem populi quere Romani. Sibyllw de Deo sic, 
Serva populum quem Redimisti. Beda, ut derideret 
Gothos ; stultus populus querit Romam. 

Galli, Si peu que rien. 

Itali, fumosi Poltroni, questi Romani, 

Germaniz protestantes, Sublato papa quielum regnum. 

Catholici, Salus pape, quies regni.” 

D. A. §. 


Giants (6% §, i. 337, 521; ii. 476).—In the 
Society of Antiquaries’ collection of broadsides 
(No. 646) is a copy of 

“The Surprizing Wager Decided. The True Por- 
traiture of Mr. Edward Bright, of Malden in Essex, sup- 
i to be the biggest and weightiest Man in the world. 
vondon. Cut, Printed, Painted and Sold by Cluer Dicey, 
in Bow Church Yard. Sold also at his Wholesale Ware- 
house in Northampton.” 

It is a coloured print in two compartments, re- 
presenting on the one side the portrait of Bright, 
and on the other seven full-grown men buttoned 
up in his waistcoat, in order to show the extra- 
ordinary circumference of his body. Subsequently 
nine men were buttoned up in the same waistcoat. 
Bright died in 1750. Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton, 


“To set BY THE EARS ” (6* §. iii. 185, 331).— 
Since my former communication I have met with 
an earlier example of this saying. “ When kynge 
Cambyses sat at a feast with hys syster the quene, 
for theyr sporte and pleasure he set a yonge lyon 
and a very eger dogge togither by the eares.”— 
Taverner’s Garden of Wysdome, 1539, chap. iv. 
verso. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


“A Liverpoot Geytieman,” &c. (6 §S. iii. 
148, 314).—May I offer the version I always heard 
from my father, who was a great authority on old 
Lancashire stories? “ Who has ta getten i’ th’ 





coach, Jem?” “ Wha, there’s a gentleman fro’ | 
Liverpool, and a mon fro’ Manchester, and a chap | 
fro’ Owdham, and a felly fro’ Wigan.” 

HERMENTRUDE. | 


' 

To “CALL A SPADE A spapEe” (6 §, ii. 310; 
iii. 16).—I now send an earlier version of my 
former quotation. It is doubtful whether any 
earlier instance of it can be found. “The Mace- | 


vppe whiche can call a mattok nothyng els but a 

mattok, and a spade a spade.” —Taverner’s Garden 

of Wysdome, 1539, part i. chap. vi. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Imitative VERSE (6% §, ii. 227, 518).—Abp. 
Whately (Rhetoric, pt. iii. ch. ii. § 6) has two 
examples which are not mentioned in “ N. & Q.”: 

“The following passage from the neid can hardly 
be denied to exhibit a correspondence with the slow and 
quick motions at least which it describes, that of the 
Trojans laboriously hewing the foundations of a tower 
on the top of Priam’s palace, and that of its sudden fall,— 

* Aggressi ferro circum, qua summa labantes 

Juncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 

Sedibus impulimusque ; ea lapsa repente ruinam 

Cum sonitu trahit et Danaum super agmina late 

Incidit.” 
Note.—The slow movement of this line would be more 
perceptible if we pronounced (as doubtless the Latins 
did) the doubled consonants, ‘ Ag-gres-si fer-ro...sum-ma.” 

When Milton’s mind was occupied with the idea of 
the opening of the infernal gates, it seems natural that 
his expression, 

‘ And on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder,’ 

should have occurred to him without any distinct in- 
tention of imitating sounds.” 

Pope has :— 

“ What? 
Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder?” 
Satire, i. 23-6, 
Ep. MArsHALL. 


There might have been added that inimitable 
line of Homer, after relating the hopeless toil of 
Sisiphus in rolling up his stone:— 

aris erecta médovde KuAvdeTo Adas avacdis ; 
and that of Pope after reproaching the use of too 
many monosyllables :— 

“ And ten dull words oft creep in one dull line ”; 
as also his description of the fatigue of mounting 
a flight of stairs, and the ease with which you 
slide along the landing :— 

“And when up ten steep steps you’ve dragged your 
thighs, 

Close at his study door he ’ll bless your eyes,” 


Cum multis aliis, P. B. 


There are many instances of this in Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems. The following is a good example: 
“T heard the lance’s shivering crash, 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broadsword’s deadly clang 
As if an hundred anvils rang.” 
Lady of the Lake, vi. 18, 
i eee 
There is another line in Virgil :— 
“ Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas.” 
Epmunp WATERTON. 


Myemonic Lives (6" §. iii. 86, 298, 334, 357). 


donians be very homely men and rudely brought | —The late Rev. Charles Simeon, the minister of 
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Trinity Church, Cambridge, during a period of | Latin: “ An ignoras arbores din crescentes una 
os Be ~ ee i a a : mer ; 
fifty-three years, employed an artificial aid to his | hora exstirpari.” And here is Trevisa’s version : 


memory in referring to the New Testament by 

retaining in mind the abbreviated words indicating 

the order of the books, as follows :—Rom., Cor. 1 

and 2, Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess. 1 and 2, Tim. 

1 and 2, Tit., Phil., Heb., Jas., Pet. 1 and 2, John 

1, 2, and 3, Jud., Rev. Wituiam Ptarr. 
115, Piccadilly, 


Storine Caurcn Froors (6 §S. iii. 228, 392, 
417).—The nave floor of St. Davids Cathedral, 
being laid on a hill side, slopes considerably down- 
wards towards the doors. F. G. S. 


Corporation Orricers, AprpLepy (6 §, iii. 
268, 454).—The mysteries of tanning and leather 
dressing have been the subject of regulation by a 
long series of statutes, ranging from Henry VI. to 
George II. The Act 2 Jac. I. cap. 22, requires 
every mayor or head officer to “appoint six honest 
and expert men to try whether the same leather, 
&c., be sufficient and according to the true intent 
of this statute.” K. §. 


“Tram” (6™ §. ii, 225, 356, 498; iii. 12, 218, 
413, 433).—Did not this word come from the 
French trame or tramail, a drag net, the corks 
of which form a line like that of trucks on a tram- 
way? If this were so, tram would simply be an 
abbreviation of trammel. Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“To RULE THE ROAST” (6% §, iii. 127, 169, 
277, 396, 432).—Without wishing to prolong this 
discussion unnecessarily, I should like to make a 
few remarks on R. R.’s last note. First, with 
reference to the quotation from Earle’s Microcos- 
mographie, given by me at p. 277, he is quite 
right, and I am wrong. My mistake is due to 
my having quoted at second hand. But on what 
grounds does R. R. say that the character of the 
Cook first appears in the edition of 1629? I find 
it in Mr. Arber’s reprint of the first edition. 
Secondly, R. R. winds up by sending, as he says, 
an example of the phrase earlier than any yet 
contributed. If he will look back to p. 169, he 
will find the same quotation sent in by me from 
another edition. Thirdly, in his note, printed 
ante, p. 169, R. R. gave a quotation from Cax- 
ton’s Polycronicon, too long for repetition here, 
but in which he evidently understands the words 
“trees that grewe longe tyme be rosted in a lytell 
whyle” to mean that trees, even though of old 
growth, afford but a short time for roosting in, 
taking the “ in” (which is really a preposition) as 
an adverb. It is a pity R. R. did not take the 
trouble to compare his quotation with the same 

assage in earlier versions of the Polycronicon. 
t would have saved him from falling into a 
palpable mistake. Here is Higden’s original 


| “ Where pou knowe nou3t pe treen pat growep long 
tyme beep t-rooted up in a litel while.” Plainly 
Caxton’s rosted is a misprint for rooted, and has 
not the remotest connexion with roosting. The 
whole context shows the meaning to be that trees, 
though they are long in growing, can be rooted up 
in a very short time. As to the phrase being 
used by religious poets, &c., while treating of 
solemn subjects, I can see no difficulty. When 
once a phrase has come to bear a particular mean- 
ing, no writer when about to use it is at all likely 
to stop to consider its origin or its original force. 
“To rule the ring” I conceive to be a metaphor 
taken from dog-fighting or bull-baiting. X17. 


Tue Pracvues oF 1605 anp 1625, &c. (6 §, 
ii. 268, 390, 524).—At Ashburton, Devon, the 
plague seems to have visited the town at the end 
of 1625, and to have been most fatal in April 
and May, 1626, as may be seen from the following 
list. The usual number of deaths was about thirty 
in a year :— 

1625/6, January, sixteen deaths; February, thirty* 
seven: March to 25th, seventeen. 

1626, March 26 to 31, fifteen ; April, eighty-five ; May, 
eighty-eight; June, sixty-one; July, thirty-nine; Au- 
gust, two; September, two ; October, two; November, 
two; December, one. Total, 365 in twelve months. 
Probably about one in four of the inhabitants. In 1627 
there were twenty-eight deaths. 

It is recorded that in one family, that of the 
Fabyans, seven deaths occurred in less than four 
months, as follows :— 

1625/6, Feb. 16, a servant of John Fabyan (Dionysia 
ancilla Joh’is Fabyan) ; March 14, John Fabyan. 

1626, April 9, Samuel, son of Nicholas Fabyan ; 
April 13, Margaret Fabyan; April 16, Mary Fabyan; 
April 21, Grace Fabyan; May 5, Philip Fabyan. 

In 1662/3 there seems to have been another 
visitation, the deaths being—November, four ; 
December, twenty-eight ; January, sixty-four ; 
February, seventeen. 

The plague does not appear to have visited 
Totnes, which is about eight miles from here, 
either in 1605 or 1625, but in 1590 it was very 
severe. The following entry in the registers seems 
to show that it was brought from Dartmouth: 
“ June, 1590, the 22nd, was buried Margary ye 
daughter of Mr. Wyche, of Dartmouth. First ye 
plague.” Two other entries in that month are 
marked “ye plague,” and in succeeding months 
the burials largely increase, the numbers for the 
rest of the year being as follows :— 

July, forty-two. Thirty-six of “ ye plague,” six not. 

August, eighty-one. Eighty of “ ye plague,” one not. 

September, thirty-nine. All of “ ye plague.” 

October, thirty-seven. All of “ ye plague.” 

November, twenty-five. Twenty-four of “ye plague,” 
one not. 

December, nineteen. All of “ ye plague.” 
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In January, 1590/1, ten died of the plague; in Feb- 
ruary only one ; and in March none. 

In 1646 there was another visitation, the first 
entry being July 30; Elizabeth Locke was buried, 
“suspected she died of the plague.” On one of 
the leaves of the register book is the following 
entry: “From the 6th Dec., 1646, till the 19th 
Oct., 1647, there died in Totnes of ye plague 262 
persons.” This is a larger number than was 
registered during that period, but it is possible 
that the deaths were numerous that many 
burials were not registered at all. It is said that 
the town on this occasion was almost deserted (no 
doubt the remembrance of the former visitation, 
fifty-six years before, caused the inhabitants to fly 
from the town), and the grass grew in the streets. 

A. 


80 


Ashburton, Devon. 


In the Deed Poll under the hand and seal 
of Cardinal Pole, dated at Greenwich March 9, 
1557, the second year of the pontificate of Pope 
Paul, granting the parish church of St. Gregory, 
Northampton, which was formerly united to the 
monastery of St. Andrew in the town, 
and after the dissolution of that monastery 
during the past schism became at the disposal 
of the Crown, and was then left by their Serene 
Highnesses Philip, King, and Mary, Queen of 
England, at his (the cardinal’s) disposal for the 





same 


purposes of a free school, and extinguishing the 
parish of St. Gregory, and uniting it with the 
parish of All Saints, the grant ends thus :— 


“ And that the Cemetery Burial ground o if the afore- 
said church which shall from henceforth belong to the 
afs* Church of All Saints and which was used for 
interment of the bodies of your Townsmen during the 
pestilence as ye have caused to be shewn to us ye do 
keep and from henceforth let it be kept enclosed and 
let a token of some small chapel or Image be had therein 
so that it may be known by all asa Sacred Place. Given 
at Greenwich in the Diocese of Rochester in the year 
from the Nativity of our Lord 1557 on the 9 Ides of 
March in the second year of the Pontificate of the Most 
Holy Father in Christ our Lord the Lord Paul by divine 
providence Pope Reginald Cardinal Pole Legate 

M., Antony Secretary.” 

In Freeman’s History of Northampton (p- 
under the year 1637, is the following entry : 

“ Between the 25th of March and September, 533 
persons died in this town of the plague. During this 
period the market was held on the heath (the upper 
part of the present race-ground), to which none of the 
inhabitants were permitted to go without a certificate 
from the mayor.” 

JouN 


the 


75), 


: TAYLOR. 
Northampton. 


It would be interesting to know whether the 
following remedy, mentioned in the Reliquie 
Hearniane, acted as a prophylactic against the 
spread of the plague when it broke out in 1665 :— 


“1720/1, Jan. 21.—I have been told that in the last 
great plague at London none that kept tobaconist’s 





shops had the plague, It is certain, that smoaking it 
was looked upon as a most excellent preservative. In 
so much, that even children were obliged to smoak, 
And I remember, that 1 heard formerly Tom Rogers, 
who was yeoman beadle, say, that when he was that year, 
when the plague raged, a school-boy at Eaton, all the 
boys of that school were obliged to smoak in the school 
every morning, and that he was never whipped so much 
in his life as he was one morning for not smoaking,” 


There is a very interesting note upon early 
treatises in English on the plague by the learned 
editor, Dr. Bliss, at the same reference. 

Joun Pickrorp, 
Woodbridge. 


M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, 
Seventeen persons died of the plague in Eltham 
in 1603, the first burial being on Aug. 17; the 
total number of burials in that year a fifty. 
In 1625 there were sixty-six burials, the average 
number at that time being about twenty, but only 
one death is actually specified having occurred 
from “ the sickness.” Artuur Brookes. 


AUTHORS OF 
430). 


Quotations Wantep (6% §. iii 
“ My lips the sextons are 
of thy slain kisses,” Xc. 
These lines will be found in Pyg ) Cyprus, and 
other Poems, by George Eric Lancaster (son of Dr. 
Charles Mackay), p. 18 (W. Cl London, 
1880). BEvE. 


owes & Ons, 
CUTHBERT 
(6 S. iii, 449). 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,” &c, 
They are in We srdsworth’s splendid lines—the lines he 
will live in—Ox Revisiting the Banks of the Wye, 
beginning— 


“ Five years have passed, five summers with the length 


of five long winters,” Xc. Este, 
Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Loci e Libro Veritatum: Passages selected from Gas- 
coiqne's Theological Dictionary Illustrating the Con- 
dition of Church and State, 1403-1458. With an 
Introduction by James E, Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuomas Gascorenr’s collections exist, so far as is at 


present known, in but a single copy, which is preserved 
in the library of Lincoln College, Oxford. He was a 
Yorkshireman of a good old family settled at Hunslet, 
a village which has now become absorbed in the town 
of Leeds. Unlike so many of his follow priests in the 
corrupt fifteenth century, he seems to have taken holy 
orders upon him, not for the sake of worldly honours or 
temporal wealth but that he might serve God in his 
church. His great work, which he left on loose sheets 
at the time of his death, was afterwards transcribed in 
order, and forms an important memorial of the stormy 
days of the White and Red Roses, as well as of the man 
himself. It has a further interest, as the editor has not 
failed to point out, for it is ‘‘ nearly the last book written 
in the familiar Latin of the Middle Ages.” If this were 
the only reason for printing these extracts it would be 
ample justification for the time and labour expended, 
for it should never be forgotten, as it too often is, that 
Latin was then still a living tongue, and that it is the 
very shallowest pedantry to speak of writers like Gas- 
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coigne as barbarous because they wrote their own form 


of the language rather than that which was in use 
in the days of Augustus. There were, however, far 
weightier reasons than those of philology why Gas- 
coigne’s interesting memoranda should be made public. 
He lived at a time of great constitutional struggle, when 
the state was, it may be, torn by fiercer internal struggles 
than any that have since been known; when the early 
fervour of the church which had controlled our Nor- 
mar. kings had waxed cold and 
apathy, sloth, and sensual indulgence, and when the 
teachings of Wycliffe, Pecock, and the Lollards, who are 
by many he ld to have been the fathers of the English 
Reformation, were agitating the mind of thenation. Of 
history as it was conceived by our fathers Gascoigne 
gives us not much that is new, but of history in the wide 
sense in which readers of “ N. & Q."’ most appreciate it 
is very full, for there is hardly a page which does not 
throw some fresh light on the manners of our ancestors, 
their sufferings, sorrows, and superstitions. We should 
extend our notice to far too great a length if we were to 

specify even a few of the more interesting entries, but 
we cannot refrain from directing attention to the many 

assages on the great traffic in indulgences, and the 
highly curious entry on the habit of profane swearing 
It is needless, if not impertinent, to say that the book 
has been thoroughly well edited. There is something 
beyond this. The introduction, if severed from the text 
which it illustrates, would be in itself a valuable poli- 
tical treatise, which no one could have written who was 
not at the same time a profound medizval scholar and 
a politician whose life had been spent in intimacy with 
statesmen. 


Le Connctable d 
d apres les Archi 
(Paris, Didier.) 

Tue process of revision is still going on vigorously in 

history, and many characters which had long since been 

condemned or, at any rate, regarded as questionable 
have now stepped into a kind of posthumous reputation. 

This cannot much be wondered at. Mary, Queen of 


Luynes, Monta _ t la Valteline 
s d'lialie. » Be rthold Ze ller. 





Scots, for instance, has too persistently been judged | 


from the point of view of John Knox and George 
3uchanan, and recent discoveries have proved that the 
wholesale sentence of condemnation pronounced against 
her is no longer tenable; exactly the same system 
applied to Julius Caesar enables us to reverse or modify 
the verdict of annalists on the Republican side; and 
the volume we are ey briefly noticing is an appeal of 
a similar kind made by M. Zeller on bebe ulf of the con 
stable De Luynes. ‘The late M. Victor Cousin had 
already, in the /ovrnal des Savants, published a series of 
interesting papers, the object of which was to rehabili- 
tate the memory of an able minister and an accom- 
plished politician; unfortunately he did not live long 
enough to terminate his work ; and M. Zeller, taking up 
the thread of the narrative where the illustrious 
Academician dropped it, applies himself to the task of 
placing before us a sketch of the last year of De Luynes’s 
career. As the title of the volume shows, the docu- 
ments consulted are exclusively of Italian origin. The 
following is a list of them: 1. The correspondence of 
Octavio Corsini, who succeeded Cardinal Bentivoglio as 
Papal nuncio in France; it forms three thick folio 
volumes, extending over the years 1621-23, and is pre- 
served at Rome in the Corsini Library. ‘Bentivoglio’s 
letters have often been published ; it seems a pity that 
an experienced editor should not do the same duty for 
the Cardinal's successor in the nunciature at the 
court of the Louvre. The correspondence and state 





papers of Anselmo Contarini, Girolamo Priuli, and | recording. 


Giovanni Pesaro, Venetian ambassadors. These valu- 
able documents, preserved at Venice, where M. de Mas 
Latrie bas been able to get them copied, are all the more 
curious because they represent a line of policy diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the Roman curia. The Vatican 
diplomatists urged unceasingly Louis XIII. to destroy 
the Protestant party in France, and to undo the work of 
his father. Henry 1V. This would have had the result, 


}as M. Zeller remarks, of paralyzing the action of the 


dwindled down into | 


French Government in its dealing with foreign diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, the Senate of Venice was 
quite as pressing in its entreaties that Louis XIII. 
mi ght be induced to postpone the Huguenot problem 
for a season, and concentrate all his energies on the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. Both 
branches of the house of Austria were threatening the 
ag of Italy, and devising a combined action 
in Valteline. 3. Let us notice, in the third and last 
place, the letters and despatches of Giovanni Battista 
G ndi, Florentine resident at the court of the Louvre. 
These documents, belonging to the Florence archives, are 
particularly interesting as illustrating the history of the 
court of the « queen dowager, Mary de’ Medici. It was not 





| very likely that Gondi would be fav yurably disposed 


| towards De Luynes, 


| Bass mpierre’s mission to Madrid ; 


| 


} 





| 


| of us have facility in sketching, 


whose influence had probably 
brought about the petty annoyances from which the 
previous resident, Bartolini, had to suffer. We have, 
therefore, in this third c “o yn of papers wherewith 
to control and estimate the too flattering views enter- 
tained of the constable both ~ the Venetian and the 
{oman agents. At the same time all the petty court 
intrigues, the daily circumstances of Mary de’ Medici’s 
life, the cabals of the aristocracy an 1 the pretensions of 
would-be politicians, form the chief elements of Gondi’s 
diary, ad suggest a parallel study of the memoirs of 
Richelieu, who, in his capacity as Bish yp of Lucon, often 
appears in the Florentine’s despatches. The war against 
the Huguenots in the south of France, together with 
the siege of Montauban, the disgrace of the Jesuits, the 
occupation of the Valteline by the Spanish troops and 
all these events give 
special politic al importance to the year 1621, and bring 
into relief the character of Di Luynes, who, without 
being a man of genius, followed a reasonable system of 
policy, and played his cards remarkably well amongst 
the numberless difficulties and the wicked intrigues by 
which he was surrounded. M. Zeller’s volume, in con- 
clusion, is an excellent contribution to the early his- 
tory of the seventeenth century in France; it forms the 
sequel to the same author's Henri JV. et Marie de 
Midicis, and is to be followed, we believe, by a work 
on the court and government of Louis XIII. 











ite-Book of an Amateur Geologist. By John Edward 
Lee, F.G.8., F.S.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Lee has long been known as a hard-working geo- 
logist, and his private collection of fossils has made 
itself a reputation far beyond the limits of his native 
land. He has now presented us with many leaves from 
his note-books, reproduced by lithography. Merely as 
works of art we cannot speak highly of these plates. 
They were, however, intended for instruction, not for 
pleasure ; and of their great usefulness there can be no 
doubt whatsoever. Germany, Italy, France, and some 
parts of the North of Europe seem to be as well known 
to Mr. Lee as these islands are, and wherever he has 
gone his pencil has been in his hand, and he ‘as noted 
such things as seemed to him important. None buta 
most accomplished geologist could have done this. Many 
but there are but few 
who would have known exactly what things were worth 
We have examined Mr. Lee’s plates care- 
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fully, and it is but just to say that wherever we can test 
them they seem to be most accurate. There is, more- 
over, hardly a trivial thing in the whole lot. Those 
which seem the least inviting are often notes which will 
be found of the greatest value to future students, We 
would especially direct attention to the illustrations 
given of contorted strata, moraines, and ice-moved 
boulders. Mr. Lee is a student of archzology as well as 
of the more ancient history which we call geology. He 
holds out some hope that he may give us, some day or 
other, a companion to this book in the form of a volume 
of archzeological sketches. We are sure every antiquary, 
and some who have no pretensions to that designation, 
will look forward to the appearance of the hoped-for 
volume most anxiously. 


German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting. By B. J. 
Wilmot Buxton, M.A., and Edward J. Poynter, R.A 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Giotto. By Harry Quilter, M.A 
Stowe, B.A.— Wilkie, By J. \ 
publishers.) 

Tue first volume of the “Illustrated Text-Books” 
(Painting), edited by Mr. Poynter, was of so attractive 
and promising a character that the second may well fall 
a little below it without failing greatly in execution or 
usefulness. Mr. 3uxton’s resume of the artists of 
Germany and the Netherlands is sufficiently careful, but 
it is neceesarily exceedingly brief, as may be gath red 
from the fact that the whole school of the “ Little 
Masters*’ occupies scarcely two pages of type. This 
may be regarded as a scale for the rest. Despite this 
inevitable element of rapidity, however—perbaps even 
because of it—students will find the volume a useful 
manual of reference to the schools of which it treats. 
The illustrations are more numerous than admirable. 
We wish that it were possible to speak of them with 
enthusiasm, but the art critic of to-day meets the same 
cuts 20 frequently that he is often splenetically tempted 
to doubt whether it would not have been better for man- 
kind if the process of electrotyping had never been 
discovered. 

Of the other volumes, from the “ Great Artists” series, 
it is not necessary to speak at any length. The varying 
merits of Mr. Quilters Giotto were amply discussed 
upon its first appearance. The Velazquez of Mr. Stowe 
(notwithstanding some superficial resemblance in its 
opening pages to the novels of Mr. G, P. R. James) and 
the Wilkie of Mr. Mollett are favourable specimens of 
their kind. The latter, though of necessity depending 
largely upon quotation from Cunningham and other 
sources, is specially interesting. 


~Velazquec. By Edwin 


V. Mollett, B.A, (Same 


The Registers of the Parish of St. Columb Major, Corn- 
wall, from the Year 1539 to 1780. Edited by Arthur 
J. Jewers, F.S.A. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 
We have before called attention to this work during its 
serial issue, and have now nothing but praise to award 
to the volume in its completed form. The parish is an 
important one, and many of the register entries are of 
great interest, while Mr. Jewers has increased their 
value by his pertinent annotations, He may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has rescued one of these 
priceless records from the chance of future destruction, 
and made a most valuable contribution to the historical 
and biographical literature of Cornwall. It is an in- 
teresting feature of the volume that Mr. Jewers has 
enlivened its pages by the introduction of a number of 
coats of arms of the more distinguished families named in 
its pages, among which is that of the late Lord Mayor, 
Sir Francis Truscott, to whom the work is appropriately 
dedicated. 





Mr. Joun E. Bartey has reprinted from the March 
number of the Palatine Note-Book, which we have 
already commended to our readers, a useful Chronological 
List of the Chetham Society's Publications, 1843-81, 
embracing 114 volumes. There i is appended an interest- 
ing list of ‘ suggested works,” which we can only hope 
may soon begin to be carried out. 

Mr. J. H. Nopat has afforded valuable help to all 
students who are in any degree specialists by reprinting 
his paper on Special Collections of Books in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, read at the Manchester meeting of the 
Library Association. The collections described include 
the remarkably rich and varied stores of Mr. James 
Crossley, Mr. J. Bailey, Chancellor Christie, Mr. 
Salisbury of Glan Aber, and other well-known collectors. 

A new and useful feature in May's excellent British 
and Irish Press Guide for 1881 is a series of maps of 
the United Kingdom, showing in red ink all towns 
issuing newspapers, with the number of journals pub- 
lished in each place, 

Mr. Exxrot Stock announces a new work on Waltham 
Abbey, copiously illustrated. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


W. Grit (Elvetham).— Henry, fourth Earl of Stirling 
son of Henry, third earl, married as his second wife 
Priscilla, widow of Sir Robert Reynolds. You will find 
a résumé of the Alexander pedigree in the Genealogist, 
vol. ii. pp. 196-200, in a review of the Memorials of the 
Earls of Stirling, by Rev. Chas. Rogers. The fourth 
earl’s eldest son, Henry, fifth earl, died s.p. 1739, the 
other sons having, it is stated, all died unmarried. 
There were, however, four uncles of the fourth earl, 
whose male lines have not, so far as we know, been 
proved to be extinct. We should therefore say that the 
earldom of 1633 and the peerages of 1630 are dormant. 
The titles have been claimed more than once, both by 
alleged heirs male and by alleged heirs of line. But the 
latter had no claim under the terms of the patents, and 
we have not as yet seen any satisfactorily deduced male 
descent from the line of the first earl. 

J. W. SranperwicK.—(1) Elizabeth, second wife of Sir 
Henry Wentworth, was the second daughter of John, 
Marquis of Montagu, by Isabel Ingoldsthorpe. heiress of 
line of the Lords Bradeston. (2) The existing Lord Went- 
worth of Nettlestead seems to be heir of line (i.¢., heir 
general) of Anne, the eldest daughter. (3) The barony of 
Nevill of Montagu fell under attainder with the mar- 
quisate of Montagu. (4) The barony of Bradeston was 
not affected by that attainder, but appears to be in 
abeyance among the representatives of the daughters 
coheirs of John, Marquis of Montagu. 

J. H.—In Herbert Coleridge’s Dict. of Old English 
Words, 1862, you will find a list which unquestionably 
implies the distinct sound of the letter as in the instances 
you cite. 

Bar-Porst (“The Frederick 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

R. 8. B.—It will appear 

G. J. G.—Received with thanks. 


and 


Code”).—The code of 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addre«sed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print , and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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